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I 
The Perel of Power 


“Neither let the mighty man glory in his might.” 
—JEREMIAH IX: 23. 


Power of itself can be neither good nor bad. It 
depends entirely on the end to which it is being 
worked as to whether it is to be justified or con- 
demned. It takes its moral quality from the agent 
by whom it is employed. We seem to overlook the 
fact that moral forces may be transmitted through 
physical weapons. Seeing the physical means, we 
are apt to confound the instrument with the force 
that works through and wields it. Thus endless 
confusion is wrought not only in the common but 
in the cultured mind. It is difficult and perhaps 
unnecessary to draw a scientific distinction between 
physical and moral force, but for all practical pur- 
poses it may be sufficient to say that a force may be 
held to be moral whatever weapons it may use, 
whatever agents it may employ, whatever the 
medium through which it may be transmitted, as 
long as it takes its rise in moral motives and is 


operated for moral ends. It is constituted moral 
9 
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by the use to which it is put. This at once disposes 
of the idea that to employ physical instruments is to 
renounce moral measures. Such an idea springs 
from confounding the operating energy with its in- 
strumental means, the employer with the employed. 
When a parent ceases trying by gentle means to in- 
duce a boy to give up his evil ways and begins to 
operate through his skin, the force is none the less 
moral that it is being mediated by means of a leather 
strap. The father’s motive and saving intention are 
not altered any more than that of the doctor’s when 
he changes his patient’s medicine. Indeed, the 
change in the medicine is a demonstration of the un- 
changed purpose. He simply drops a specific to 
which his patient has not responded in favour of one 
to which he thinks he will. To say when a parent 
changes his prescription in the treatment of the boy 
that he has dropped moral force in favour of 
physical, is utterly to mis-state the situation. 

The morality of the force does not reside in or in 
any way depend on the instrument, but in and on 
the person who handles it. Thus it remains the 
same whether a man uses his tongue, his pen or his 
sword. These are simply modes of its expression, 
methods by which it becomes articulate and trans- 
lates itself from the realm of abstract ethics into the 
world of moral act and fact. 

This shifts the whole question back into the region 
of the intentions, where alone it can be clearly 
judged, and its quality approved or condemned. 
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The warning of the text is a warning against self- 
inflation, pride of heart, independence of spirit. It 
is the prophet’s injunction against what we call in 
these days “‘swelled head.” Israel at this time had 
formed alliance with Egypt and was priding herself 
on the supposed military superiority that this gave 
her against the northern kingdoms. But the point 
of power both for nations and individuals is always 
the point of peril. It is where we are strong that 
we are in danger of transgressing and overstepping 
the mark. Thus the acquisition of military strength 
carries with it a danger, lest it should be made to 
minister to the possessor’s lust for dominion, and 
thus feed up his pride. This has been the history 
of power in every age, and alone can account for its 
oscillations as the balance has shifted from land to 
land and from hand to hand. How a man uses 
power, how he behaves when there are no restrictions 
imposed upon him from without, but when he is free 
to work his own will unhindered by his superiors— 
this is the index of his moral character, this it is that 
reveals the man and fixes his place in the scale of 
moral worth. It seems inevitable almost that the 
mighty man should glory in his might. 

“O, it is, excellent to have a giant’s strength, 

But it is tyrannous to use it like a giant, 

O, but man, proud man! drest in a little brief 

authority, 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assured— 

His glassy essence; plays such fantastic tricks 

Before high heaven as make the angels weep.” 
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The prosperous man, in whatever line of life, is 
in danger of becoming the victim of his own success. 
Power would thus seem to carry in its bosom its own 
corrective, so that “vaulting ambition o’erleaps 
itself and falls on the other,”’ and thus the equilib- 
rium of forces is maintained. The man who has 
won his way to power is apt to think that, having 
reached a position of commanding influence— 
although it may be by questionable methods—the 
ratio of his future exploits must be in proportion to 
the extension of these methods. He is then tempted, 
like the late Kaiser, to risk everything on the one 
throw of the dice, only to find however that the 
unseen player against whom he is pitted has the 
advantage. ‘For the dice of the gods,” said the 
Greeks, “are always loaded!” There comes into 
every such human calculation a disturbing element, 
a vitiating factor, so that, no matter how carefully 
the would-be winner may figure things out, he finds 
himself the victim of his own lawless lust for con- 
quest, snared by his own success, lured to his undoing 
by the very voices of his victory. It seems impos- 
sible to preserve power from begetting such reac- 
tions against itself as in the end neutralise all its 
advantage. Not only so, it seems impossible in the 
very nature of things to acquire. power without at 
the same time being compelled to take delivery with 
it of certain safeguards against its abuse; so that, 
should it be pushed to extremes, these sateguards 
will automatically operate to limit the scope of its 
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destructive force. This is nature’s insurance against 
loss. Every kind of power has thus to be placed 
under limitation lest it should get out of hand. This 
is always the problem that has to be faced in the 
creation and utilisation of power, whether in the 
case of the watch in your pocket or that of a Dread- 
nought on the high seas. The energy of your watch 
is coiled up in the main-spring. Uncontrolled, it 
would render your watch useless for the measure- 
ment of time. Therefore all that power is placed 
under the government of the balance-wheel, which 
measures it off in equal beats. 

Now, what is true of power in that direction is 
true in all. It is a thing to be handled with the 
nicest discrimination. It has a way, if not closely 
watched, of getting back on its careless user with 
disastrous results. Hence the employer of force, 
who prides himself on the possession of power, re- 
quires to be warned lest the whole force which he 
seeks to deliver against others should bend back upon 
himself. It has the boomerang quality of returning 
to the spot from which it received its initial im- 
pulse. But the main idea I want you to gather from 
the text is suggested by the thought that the might 
of the individual or of the nation is not a possession 
to be gloried in, but a stewardship to be discharged. 
Once we get the thought that all power has been 
delegated, not for the gratification of ambition, not 
for the purposes of oppression and exploitation, but 
for beneficent administration on behalf of those for 
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whom it is held in trust, we shall begin to realise 
what an awful responsibility it is for the “powers 
that be” to have been thus chosen of God and 
ordained. This counter-balancing of power with 
accountability is the steadying thought of the text, 
and makes it indeed a text for the times. Without 
this steadying reminder, the wielder of power be- 
comes intoxicated. He loses his balance and sense 
of proportion. Any man, be he commoner or king, 
who imagines that the Almighty has so given over 
the reins of power to the hands of others that He 
cannot in a moment resume them when He so de- 
sires, must be smitten with the insanity with which 
it is said the gods always strike those whom they are 
about to destroy. A ruler is simply God’s high com- 
missioner; and when he forgets this, and in the 
pride of his heart exalts himself above God, mak- 
ing his high place the lawless perch of winged ambi- 
tions or a vantage ground for violence, then will he 
be overwhelmed in the ruin that his pride begets. 
For thus does God give to his vassal kings the 
reminder that their sceptres are in His gift, and 
that it is from Him they hold their thrones. This 
is the lesson that the late Kaiser and his military set 
had to learn, and it is the tragedy of the thing that 
so many millions have had to share in the penalty, 
who have had no share in the sin. But such is the 
solidarity of wrongdoing that no nation can ever 
suffer alone for its iniquity, and so the whole round 
world has had to pay in treasure and in blood. But 
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while primarily this lesson may be for Germany and 
the Germans, it is through them for us and all the 
peoples of the world. 

If any one asks, “What was there to choose 
morally between the Germans and the Austrians on 
the one hand, and the Allied forces on the other, see- 
ing they were both engaged in the same grim work of 
slaughter, and with similar deadly weapons?” the an- 
swer is that for which my line of thought must have 
prepared the way. There is no surface difference, 
for the distinction disappears from the means and 
methods that are being employed to emerge and re- 
appear in the motives by which the two sides were 
severally energised and inspired—motives that were 
separated from each other by all the distance that 
divides Heaven from Hell. The Germans were 
fighting for the establishment of a despotic military 
system that would have meant the obliteration of 
individuality, the destruction of free institutions, the 
prohibition of free speech, the proscription of a free 
press, the overthrow of all the world has struggled 
for for centuries, and in the place of beneficent rule 
by law the substitution of oppression by the sword. 
The Allies fought for the freedom and happiness of 
the world, admitting that they employed the sword 
as well as the enemy; yet the difference between the 
sword in their hands and in that of Germany was 
the difference between the surgeon’s knife and the 
assassin’s dagger. Germany made herself terrible 
that she might make other people fear. The Allies 
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made themselves formidable that they might keep 
other people free. Christ is reported to have said: 
‘When ye shall hear of wars and rumours of wars, 
be ye not troubled, for such things must needs be.” 
The word employed to express this “needs be” is 
very strong. It is the term the Saviour uses to set 
forth the necessity for his death as a sacrifice for 
human sin: “Christ must needs have suffered and 
risen again from the dead.” Viewed in this aspect 
war is an evil to be reckoned with. Though it may 
be postponed it cannot always be averted. 

How much of this necessity is folded up in the 
nature of things, and how much has been induced 
by human subversion of that nature, is perhaps im- 
possible for us to determine. Of this however we 
may be certified, that the element of strife is in- 
volved in the very idea of moral government. You 
cannot have a moral being without choice; you can- 
not have choice without an alternative; and you 
cannot have an alternative without opening the door 
to a struggle between duty and desire. It is just 
here that all the appalling possibilities up or down 
of human life, whether individual or collective, are 
begotten. What is known in theology as the “Fall 
of Man” was the defeat of duty by illicit desire in 
the first moral battle of the race. And all the agony 
and desolation of the centuries, written in blood and 
fire across the pages of history, all the collisions of 
need and greed, that disturb the markets of the old 
world and the new, all the muster of millions on the 
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battle-fields of Europe, when rightly construed is 
simply a translation into national or international 
terms of the hideous conflict between truth and false- 
hood, good and evil, duty and desire, which rages 
within the individual heart. War then, has a place 
among the expected and apparently unavoidable 
processes through which the race is being conducted 
toward the goal of God’s infinite desire. We are so 
accustomed to regard these collisions as being simply 
the result of opposing material interests between na- 
tion and nation, that the moral significance of them 
does not come into view. It is indeed boldly asserted 
that all recent wars have been promoted by great 
combinations of capitalists, and as to whether a war 
shall proceed or not depends we are told, mainly on 
commercial considerations. On this theory all wars 
can be resolved into terms of the exchange, so that 
kings, emperors, and presidents, with all their armies 
and navies, are but the puppets of the rulers of 
finance who set the tune to which the figures dance, 
if need be to their death. Now all this may be 
very true as a surface reading of events, but just as 
so material a substance as mercury becomes an index 
of ethereal and intangible forces that elude our 
senses, so that its behaviour in the tube of the barom- 
eter is determined by influences which eye cannot 
see nor ear hear, so the fluctuations of so material a 
thing as the money-market and the extraordinary 
happenings on ’Change are simply registrations of 
more subtle moral elements that thus come to mani- 
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festation, and can be read by the spiritual seers of 
the age. It was with these deeper implications that 
Christ was always concerned. He pushed behind 
and beneath all mere semblances and symptoms to 
their deep underlying cause, and that he would have 
us do the same is clear from the reproaches which 
he levelled at his contemporaries because of their 
inability to read the portents of the moral sky. He 
ever stood at the centre of things and found a 
place and a function for even the most apparently 
hostile elements in the working-plans through 
which, as the founder of the new kingdom, he was to 
come to his own. 

One at least of the stern necessities for war springs 
out of the conditions created by the great evolution- 
ary forces which are at work upon society, and under 
the influence of which the race is ever moving up to 
higher grades in the scale of social efficiency. In the 
rivalry of race with race the struggle is begotten, the 
issue of which must be the survival of the fittest, 
which means in the case of humanity the survival 
of the morally best. The necessity for this struggle 
seems inherent in the very nature of things. The 
choice is inevitable between struggle and deteriora- 
tion. There is absolutely nothing that is of any 
value that is not the product of this process. It did 
not begin with man, and it is doubtful whether it 
will end with him. Certainly the angels who kept 
their first estate, must have done so in the teeth of 
the forces which lured their comrades from their 
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fealty, and cast them from their seats. Even the 
Lord of angels had himself to meet the shock of on- 
set, measuring his might against the down-dragging 
forces of wrong that he might through conflict win 
his way upward and prevail. But to. confine our- 
selves to things terrestrial, from the grey beginning 
of years the ascent of life has been achieved, so to 
speak, at the point of the sword. The superior has 
displaced the inferior. According to Benjamin 
Kidd, to formulate this as the immutable law of 
progress since the beginning of life, has been one of 
the principal results of the biological science of the 
nineteenth century. Quoting Professor Flower, he 
says, “Progress is due to the opportunity of these in- 
dividuals who are a little superior to their fellows, 
of asserting that superiority, and of continuing to 
live, and of promulgating that superiority as an in- 
heritance.” 

Now all this is clear enough when we confine our 
study to individual lives. We can see how neces- 
sarily each survivor must represent some superior 
qualities of endurance over those he has displaced 
and survived. If men were as individual and self- 
centred as the blades of grass in a field, or as the trees 
in a forest, each being for itself alone, then one 
would have to admit that the survivors were man 
for man superior to those whose places they have 
filled. But the aggregation of men into social groups 
and their possible organisation, unification, and 
domination by some masterful and magnetic pei- 
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sonality who can successfully pour their concentrated 
strength against vastly superior numbers that are 
less efficiently disciplined; while it may spell victory 
for the more highly-organised power, does not neces- 
sarily mean that it is superior man for man to those 
whom it has covered with defeat. Indeed, the vic- 
tors may in such a case be far outclassed by the van- 
quished in physical, mental, and moral power. 
Unlike the trees of the forest, it is not the su- 
periority of the units composing the victorious army 
that has prevailed, so much as the superior general- 
ship of the single commander whose genius has tri- 
umphed over his less gifted but it may be equally 
valiant opponent. In the case of a forest of trees 
there is no communal life, no corporate unity, how- 
ever closely they may stand. True, their roots may 
be intertwined beneath, and their brances interwoven 
above, but there is no vital sympathy or interchange 
of communal interests. On the contrary, the very 
interlacing of the roots if rightly read, would be seen 
to be the grip of deadly strife in which they struggle 
with each other for every ounce of nutriment, and 
contest every inch of soil. Thus every forest tree 
that survives must represent a superior fitness in the 
way of foraging and endurance to those that it sup- 
plants. All of which is clear enough we say, and 
perhaps satisfactory enough in all the worlds of life 
below the grade of man. But in order to vindicate 
the struggle between man and man or between race 
and race, it would have to be shown, not merely 
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that the victorious races are superior from a physical 
or military point of view, but that in addition they 
possess certain moral qualities in a higher degree 
than those whom they displace, and that thus the 
true progress of the race is being ensured and its 
highest interests conserved. Mere military efficiency 
apart from moral considerations and control, is no 
credential to continuance, no title of fitness to sur- 
vive. Indeed, it becomes such a menace as to consti- 
tute an all-sufficient reason for its destruction. 
Although we have the history of the past before us 
as an open book—a history whose lessons are written 
in blood and fire, which he who runs may read—we 
seem to require that it should repeat itself, lest we 
should forget the folly and futility of building up 
a vast military system to be administered in defiance 
of moral considerations. Man has to be taught, at 
whatever cost, the limitations of physical force. 
Otherwise he will inevitably spell it with a capital, 
elevate it to the throne of the universe, uncover the 
head, and bow the knee. Here, then, is an all-suffi- 
cient need for miracle, if only to demonstrate to the 
mind and heart of man that the system of nature is 
not merely physical, but that it is morally super- 
vised, administered, and controlled. We require to 
be assured that in spite of all the apparent inevi- 
tableness of material laws, with their undeviating 
uniformity, there dwells behind them and works 
through them, a mind that thinks and plans and a 
heart that feels and loves. This is the supreme sig- 
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nificance and vindication of miraculous intervention 
and display. It is a declaration in clear and un- 
equivocal terms of Divine lordship over nature— 
an affirmation that the physical order, with all its 
wondrous laws, its marvellous adaptations, and its 
subtle processes, is subject to modification and con- 
trol, to be hastened or slowed, stopped or reversed 
in response to the Master-Will. The immediate 
local relief or deliverance that a miracle may afford 
is as nothing when compared with its universal 
value as a corrective to the mechanical view of the 
universe and the fatalism it involves. How a man 
interprets the natural, will of course reveal his con- 
ception of the supernatural, and at the same time 
disclose his estimate of his own place and value in 
the scale of being. To conceive of the universe only 
in the terms of brute force is to make whatever God 
there is simply the equivalent of infinite material 
energy, and man merely the play of molecules, in 
temporary combination, to be presently exploded and 
then re-combined in new and equally evanescent 
forms. To regard God as simply the creature of His 
own laws, tied hand and foot by His own ordinances; 
to think of Him as a Being Who, having started 
the universe along certain preordained lines, must 
perforce now keep it there, and helplessly watch it 
working out its destiny regardless of any contingen- 
cies that may arise, is to dethrone Him and to hold 
Him mastered by His own machine. 

But how are we to escape from this sense of iron 
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necessity if we never see or hear of any variation in 
the forces that flow around us in nature and relent- 
lessly beat with their rhythmic rise and fall? The 
seasons come and go; the moon observes her 
changes; the tides ebb and flow; the law of gravity 
everywhere prevails; systems and suns wheel round 
in their perpetual orbits and never deviate from their 
appointed path. They perform their revolutions 
with such unvarying uniformity that astronomers 
are able to compute to a fraction the coming and 
going of comets, the beginning and ending of 
eclipses, and to predict the mutual perturbations of 
the planetary worlds for centuries to come. Now 
it is difficult indeed to see how the mind of man 
could, in view of these mighty and majestic proc- 
esses, be delivered from the deification of brute 
force, unless God in some way, took occasion to 
impress the human mind with the fact that physical 
energy is not the last word in government; that it is 
not the highest form of force. To this end material 
energy must be made to acknowledge the supremacy 
of moral considerations, and be shown subordinate 
to ethical ends. 

If man were ever to be conducted behind the visi- 
ble processes of nature to the hidden ground and 
source of them all, in the free personal will of the 
Supreme whose volitions they express, then it had 
to be by teaching him that the physical was not the 
ultimate. For men to be shut up to the blind neces- 
sity of a material universe which had no elasticity, 
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but where everything was fixed, formal and fore- 
ordained; to be walled in on every side by inflexible 
laws that were never known to vary a hair’s-breadth 
from their predetermined course; to be imprisoned 
in a system whose every motion could be accurately 
measured and every change, past, present, or future, 
expressed in mathematical terms—a system in which 
there could be found no place for penitence and no 
room for prayer, would have the inevitable effect 
of begetting a belief simply in a blind and over- 
mastering force, before which all the generations of 
men must be swept like dried and driven leaves. 
Such a Nature, not only “careless of the single 
life,” as Tennyson shows, but equally careless of the 
type, must beget either similar brutality or revolt. 

Now it is the belief, not in a somewhat, but in a 
Someone dwelling behind the veil of mere appear- 
ances, that alone can save us from falling victims 
to the tyranny of the material order, and thus revert- 
ing to the primeval dragon stage and the law of 
the jungle from which we have emerged. 

This then is the logic of the situation as we con- 
ceive and construe it. Once men come to believe 
only in physical force as the supreme expression of 
power, they straightway enthrone it. It commands 
their homage, and therein lies its supreme peril, for 
what men worship they come inevitably to imitate 
and resemble, so that the worship of brute force 
must of necessity brutalise its worshippers. 

If we once get the idea that the universe is simply 
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organised might; that behind it and through it 
there is no moral meaning or intent, but that it is 
mechanism pure and simple from beginning to end— 
the sum of blind forces building better than they 
know—then, of course, as part of such a universe, 
we must, in our turn, seek to express ourselves in 
terms of it, if we are to hold our own, ruling out as 
impertinent and impracticable all that cannot be 
made to swell the sum of our physical energy, and 
thus contribute to our efficiency as a fighting force. 
If a man thus sees and hears and believes in nothing 
but matter and motion; if he counts out everything 
but material force from his calculations, then, of 
course, it will follow that in his estimation the more 
of it he can corner and combine the more secure 
and successful will he be. Now this was precisely 
the condition of things which created the military 
despotism of which Germany was the expression. It 
was begotten of the notion that physical force is the 
one thing needful to the establishment and expan- 
sion of Imperial rule. 

In such a case everything, therefore, that does not 
spell “power” in a physical sense is dismissed or ig- 
nored. There is no room for anything that cannot 
be turned to material ends. Sentiment, brotherly 
love, honour, treaties, bonds, anything, everything 
that stands in the way of material success must either 
be swept out of the path or exchanged for material 
considerations. Everything, even national honour 
and public trust, is regarded as a marketable com- 
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modity, and has its price. It is valued merely for 
what it can be made to purchase in the way of brute 
strength, and if it cannot be thus cashed then it must 
be crushed. All the humanities have to be cut out of 
life and flung aside as so much impedimenta retard- 
ing the progress of the military machine. Now the 
kind of creature evolved by this sulfur is ap- 
palling to contemplate. He becomes as destitute of 
conscience as an earthquake, as void of feeling as a 
volcano, as pitiless as a blizzard, as relentless as an 
avalanche, as remorseless as death, as insatiable as 
the grave. You only want to read the story of the 
Hohenzollerns to see how they have lived in an at- 
mosphere exhausted of tenderness, and have been 
suckled and nurtured on vinegar and gall. Frederick 
the Great, the direct ancestor of the late Kaiser, was 
the incarnation of cruelty—and little wonder, for 
he was fed on it. His father was a fiend in human 
form, who dragged him round as a child by the hair 
of his head, and was only prevented from strangling 
him in the dining-room with the cord of the window- 
blind by the intervention of the queen. Because the 
boy ran away from his inhuman treatment he had 
him followed and brought back. He sentenced him 
to be shot, and it took the united intercessions of 
four kingdoms to save him from being thus brutally 
murdered at his father’s hands. Is it any wonder 
that when he came to power he should abuse its 
privilege? He had absolutely no feeling, no faith, 
no friends. He was destitute of the very rudiments 
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of honour, and openly boasted that treaties were 
“filigree work, pretty to look at, but too brittle to 
bear the slightest pressure.” Now, this is the logical 
issue of a system that has been in vogue in Prussia 
for more than 200 years. Do not let us misunder- 
stand. Although it may be true that the Hohenzol- 
lerns were peculiarly apt pupils of the military cult, 
it would have made little difference had it been 
otherwise. It is the fault of the system, and when- 
ever adopted it works the same dehumanising results. 

Listen to Napoleon, another of its products: 
“There are two levers for moving men—interest and 
fear. Love is a silly infatuation, depend upon it. 
Friendship is but a name. I love nobody. I do not 
even love my brothers. For my part, I know very 
well I have no true friends.” So that as Emerson, 
speaking of Napoleon, well said, “When you had 
penetrated through all the circles of power and 
splendour, you were not dealing with a gentleman 
at last, but with an impostor and a rogue.” Now 
a civilisation built up and maintained on this prin- 
ciple is a menace to the race. It is emptied of all 
that is kindly in thought and tender in feeling. It 
is brutality heightened to a demoniacal degree 
through being coupled with a cold and calculating 
cleverness. When physical force is thus combined 
with keenness of wit, and both are devoid of moral 
sense, you have the very spirit of Hell; and this is 
the spirit that was incarnate in the military despot- 
ism that hurled men by tens of thousands into the 
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jaws of death, simply to clear a track for its climb- 
ing feet to the throne of blood and lust. This is the 
thing against which all the moral forces of the world 
must be leagued to-day. 

This is the thing against which the Son of God is 
at war. Whoever may be neutral in this conflict, He 
must take sides with the right as against the wrong, 
with truth as against falsehood, with freedom as 
against oppression. He is mixing Himself with this 
age-long strife, and He will see it through, to cast 
down the mighty from their seats and to exalt the 
humble and meek. He is against every form of 
tyranny and injustice. He will consume it with the 
breath of His mouth, and destroy it with the bright- 
ness of his coming, for He must reign till He hath 
put all things under His feet! 


if 
The Two Fields 


“Be not deceived ; God is not mocked: for whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. For he 
that soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap cor- 
ruption; but he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the 


Spirit reap life everlasting.” 
—Garatians VI: 7-8. 


This text has been employed by teachers and 
preachers of every theological school to illustrate 
and enforce the fact that sins of the flesh will carry 
their inevitable and appropriate penalty in rotting 
tissue and in poisoned blood; that those who sow 
their wild oats cannot escape the harvest, but that 
sooner or later they must come in staggering under 
the black sheaves of corruption which they have 
been compelled to gather from the fields sown thick 
with sin. Now that all this is most lamentably true, 
and that those who violate the laws of health by in- 
temperance or impurity must pay the cost in diseased 
bodies, in disordered minds and in shortened lives, 
no one will dare to dispute. But true and dreadful 
as it is, it was not the truth that Paul was seeking 
to enforce. To suppose that it was, is to suppose 
him capable of dragging into his letter without any 


reason or explanation an entirely irrelevant passage, 
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constituting a break in the sequence of his thinking 
and writing, which to a trained mind like Paul’s 
cannot be conceived as possible. Even if it could be 
shown that he had developed his previous thought to 
a finish, it would be difficult to trace the working of 
his mind in starting this new and quite inconse- 
quential line of thought. But it cannot. On the 
contrary, he is still pursuing it, and, we repeat, it is 
impossible to believe him capable of breaking away 
at a tangent from his main trunk line of reasoning to 
say something absolutely unrelated to the argument, 
and then coming back to take up the thread he had 
so violently broken without giving any reason for 
his digression. 

That we may get the true setting of the text 
let us view the paragraph taken as a whole. ‘Let 
him that is taught in the word communicate unto 
him that teacheth in all good things. Be not de- 
ceived; God is not mocked: whatsoever a man sow- 
eth, that shall he also reap. For he that soweth to 
his flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he 
that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life 
everlasting. And let us not be weary in well doing: 
for in due season we shall reap, if we faint not. As 
we have therefore opportunity, let us do good unto 
all men, especially unto them who are of the house- 
hold of faith.” Now in the verse that introduces 
this section, “Let him that is taught in the word 
communicate unto him that teacheth in all good 
things,” Paul is insisting on the obligation which 
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rests on the Galatian Church, of so putting the 
teacher of faith and morals beyond the reach of want, 
that he may give himself care-free and with absolute 
abandon to his educational work. The implication 
is that there had been a falling off in this regard. 
The lapse in faith which had called forth this letter 
from the Apostle had of necessity reacted on their 
morale. Their liberality to the cause of Christ 
and to the spread of his Gospel had diminished. 
But it was not merely that they had failed to support 
the truth, they had been subsidising error: support- 
ing a formal system in the place of one that was 
vital, a ceremonial in the place of a spiritual service, 
the priest in place of the prophet, the outward in- 
stead of the inward, the ordinance rather than the 
life. 

Now it was from this reversion to an elemen- 
tary stage of training that Paul was anxious to 
rescue his impulsive Galatian converts. Like all 
people of emotional temperament, they were im- 
pressed with that which appealed to eye and ear. 
Emotion feeds on sensation, and sensation depends 
of course on what is presented to the senses. It isa 
condition that requires to be continually reinforced 
by physical impressions and reports from without, 
instead of being reasoned calmly and dispassionately 
from within. It is a tumult in the heart that comes 
and goes like the tumult of the sea, conditioned by 
the winds that blow. It differs from the movement 
by which great souls are stirred and controlled, just 
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as the surface turmoil of the sea differs from those 
vast tidal movements by which the great deep heaves 
and swells, alike through calm and storm, by night 
and day. But not in the region of the emotions is 
the judgment seat upraised. It is set in the secret 
place of the will. One single grain of steady repro- 
ductive purpose is worth more than all the vacant 
chaff of mere emotion that could be stacked between 
here and the moon. God is not mocked by fine feel- 
ings and sentiments that never crystallise into kindly 
and unselfish deeds. It is the obligation then, of 
those who are taught, to multiply the power and 
opportunity of the teacher: an obligation which 
springs out of the supreme importance of propagat- 
ing right ideas, thus contributing to that ethical cul- 
ture which is the true test of social fitness and of a 
people’s right to endure. The contribution is not to 
be construed in the light of a quéd pro quo, a mere 
price paid for goods received. There is no price to be 
placed upon ideas, they outrun all material values. 
The man who can so teach, as to put the community 
on right lines, the educational pointsman who can 
direct the train of a nation’s thinking on to the per- 
manent way of a sound and healthy philosophy of 
life, instead of allowing it to be side-tracked or 
“cockspurred” into some mental and moral dead- 
end, can never be paid an equivalent in cash. The 
only thing that can be done is to give him a clear 
and unimpeded course, relieving him as much as may 
be from the anxiety of making provision for himself 
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and those dependent upon him, and thus setting him 
free to work the will of God by shaping the thoughts 
of man. 

No one ever saw more clearly than the Apostle 
Paul that if the world was to be saved, it must be 
saved through a change in its ruling thought. Men 
are saved or lost according to the ideas they enter- 
tain of right and wrong. While we leave a man’s 
central thought unchanged there is absolutely no 
hope of his salvation. We may hedge him round 
with all manner of restraint and keep his feet within 
the narrow way, but there is no virtue or moral value 
in his abstinence from evil or pursuance of good, 
where he is not acting out his own free and un- 
hindered will. If his own thoughts and purposes 
continue to bend downwards to the dust, it cannot be 
counted to him for righteousness, that his feet are 
being compelled by the thought and purpose of 
others to take the upward way. This is where the 
transcendent importance of the true teacher is seen. 
The teachers of the nation are the true rulers of the 
nation. What is taught in secret to-day will be 
wrought in the open to-morrow. Hence when Paul 
saw that in spite of the tremendous significance of 
the truth that was being taught, the teachers them- 
selves were being neglected, and through neglect 
compelled to withdraw time from the propagation 
of great principles and the out-planting of new ideas 
of God and duty in the minds of men, he rounded on 
these Galatians in regard to the direction in which, 
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under some mistaken notion, they were bestowing 
their wealth. The Galatian lapse when tracked to 
its source is found springing out of ignorance. Con- 
version in their case had not been followed by ade- 
quate culture. They had fed themselves up on feel- 
ings and had not sought to penetrate to the rationale 
of the evangel they had received. They were thus 
exposed to the mercy of any crank who might come 
along and seek to move them away from the hope 
of the gospel. The teacher had been an underrated 
factor and consequently underpaid, if indeed, paid 
at all, which is doubtful. They had little use for 
teachers. They were a shallow-hearted sentimental 
people who lived on the surface of things, and thus 
fell an easy prey to the High-church party who 
swept them back into a kindergarten stage of laws 
and ordinances with all the ritual and ceremonial, 
which so readily substitute themselves for the re- 
ligion they are employed to promote. 

Paul is here establishing two things: First, The 
status of the teacher. Second, The obligations of the 
taught. Indeed, while he appears to be pleading for 
the recognition of the teacher, it is clear that, as is 
natural, his chief concern is for those who are being 
instructed. He sees the peril of their becoming ma- 
terialised, and that they may see the danger to which 
they are exposed, he employs the illustration of sow- 
ing and reaping, which has been so often torn from 
its setting and made to serve purposes legitimate 
enough in themselves, it is true, but utterly remote 
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from those for which it was employed by Paul. 
Now this, as I conceive it, was Paul’s purpose in em- 
ploying this metaphor of the harvest field. He is 
thinking of the possible directions in which this 
people’s wealth may be made to flow, the different 
fields into which as seed it may be sown, and the 
correspondingly different harvests they may be called 
upon to reap. He would measure their moral earn- 
estness for the propagation of the truth by the 
amount of money they are prepared to put into it. 
It is an everyday practical test, eminently fitting, 
and to which a man’s zeal for his religion may be 
fairly submitted in order to ascertain the place that 
it holds in his scale of values. A capitalist, let us 
suppose, tells me that he has great faith in a certain 
mining property. He claims that it will out-distance 
anything and everything that has yet been put on the 
market, that it will yield dazzling returns for every 
pound put in. He assures me in glowing terms that 
it is not to be regarded as a speculation, but a dead 
sure investment. When however I ask him to what 
extent he himself has backed his opinion, and find 
that he has put into this wonderfully reproductive 
concern a paltry sum entirely disproportionate to the 
promise and the potency he has depicted, I may be 
pardoned for discounting the golden fancies he has 
portrayed, and estimating his confidence by the 
amount of his invested cash. 

Measured by this test, what is our faith in 
Christianity and our obligation to advance its 
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spread? Tell me where the bulk of your thought, 
influence and money goes, and I will tell you the 
things in which you believe and trust. This is an 
infallible test, which serves to unmask the insincerity 
that affects to regard Christianity as the crowned 
Queen of all religions, while it starves into ineffi- 
ciency its fighting force, and lowers the register of 
its propagating power. To profess faith in a system 
from which we are at the same time withholding 
adequate support is to play the hypocrite, and the 
man who plays the hypocrite before high heaven 
with any idea that he can successfully deceive 
Almighty God, thereby deceives himself and plays 
the fool. That his Galatian friends may be deliv- 
ered from this folly, Paul utters this warning note: 
“Be not deceived into thinking God can be mocked 
(cheated) or that you are going to get moral credit 
for professions which your practice belies.” 

We can no more deceive the Almighty in the field 
of morals than in the field of agriculture. The 
Kingdom of Grace is as rigidly under surveillance as 
the Kingdom of Nature. There is nothing hap- 
hazard or capricious in its administration. We know 
that we cannot play fast and loose with nature’s 
forces and that if we would command their serv- 
ice our first grand necessity is to obey their laws. 
We do not expect to reap material harvests from 
fields that have never been sown. Then by what 
principle of subversion do we hope to thrust in the 
sickle and gather golden results in character and 
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destiny from moral areas that have either been sown 
with wild-oat crops or left a tangled wilderness, the 
haunt of vermin, and the lair of beasts? 

At first sight our text looks like a re-statement of 
the old-time law laid down in the beginning of days, 
by which the boundaries between species and species 
were set, in the recurring formula, “‘after his kind.” 
A closer examination, however, reveals that it was 
not the kind of seed that was occupying Paul’s mind, 
so much as the kind of soil into which it was cast. 
We have been so accustomed to follow without ques- 
tion the familiar interpretation and to supply the 
word “‘seed”’ after the word ‘‘whatsoever,”’ that it 
will be a little difficult perhaps to displace the com- 
monly accepted reading and substitute “field.” Yet 
this is so obviously the meaning that the marvel is 
that it should have been so persistently rejected or 
ignored. Thus interpreted the passage would read: 
“Be not deceived. God is not mocked; whatsoever 
(field) a man sows that (field) shall he also reap. 
He that soweth into the (field) of the flesh shall of 
the (field of the) flesh reap corruption. He that 
soweth into the (field) of the Spirit shall of the 
(field) of the Spirit reap life everlasting.”’ 

Here then there are two classes of soil contrasted 
rather than two classes of seed. The soil of the flesh 
and the soil of the Spirit. The word “flesh” is to be 
taken as the generic term which stands for the tem- 
poral order—the system that is subject to the laws of 
change and decay. The word “Spirit” on the other 
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hand represents that which is abiding—that which 
will survive and surmount all the vicissitudes of time 
and change. 

The word translated “corruption” is not neces- 
sarily associated with that which is loathsome or 
offensive to the senses. It signifies that which is 
destructible in contrast to that which endures. It is 
that which wastes and is subject to decay. It stands 
in our text as the antithesis to that which abides. It 
means the transient, the perishable, that which 
withers away. 

Here then are presented two fields, flesh and 
Spirit, in either of which one may scatter the seed 
of his wealth, whether that wealth takes the form 
of daily labour, cash, or brains. As to whether we 
will sow or not we have no option. Sow we must 
into some field, and our choice lies between one that 
will yield us perishable and one that will yield im- 
perishable returns. 

This is not a matter of virtue versus vice, nor of a 
clean life as distinguished from one that is defiled. 
In order to sow to the flesh a man need do nothing 
wrong with his money or his time or his gifts. In- 
deed, he may do a great many very excellent things 
with them all, but the determination of the harvest 
will depend on whether by their use he has been 
seeking to promote God’s ends or his own. Though 
he might cast the seed of his influence, his patronage, 
his learning, his eloquence, or his wealth into the 
Church itself, yet should he be seeking thereby to 
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promote ends other than the highest, he would be 
sowing to the flesh. This resolves the whole question 
back into the region of a man’s mind and heart. 

Now that Paul is giving a much wider significance 
to the word flesh than usually attaches to that term 
is clear from the previous chapter, where he shows 
that many feelings and tempers, absolutely inde- 
pendent of the bodily appetites and desires, and 
which play themselves out entirely in the region of 
the mind, must be classified as “works of the flesh.” 
Among these, for example, he includes sorcery, 
enmities, factions, divisions, heresies, and emula- 
tions. Now here are conditions of mind with which 
we do not necessarily associate any corresponding 
bodily action, such as sins of the flesh are ordinarily 
understood to involve. It is difficult at first sight to 
see how so many purely mental states can be rightly 
gathered under such a designation. It would appear 
as if the Apostle were slovenly in his classification 
and not exercising his usual care, in thus failing to 
distinguish between things whose nature appears 
so widely apart. It might be suggested as an excuse 
that in the rush of rapid writing, when his feelings 
were running strong, and time, may be, was a matter 
of consideration, scientific exactitude was not to 
be looked for nor expected. 

It is however doubtful whether Paul would thank 
any one for thus presuming to become his apologist. 
He was probably more scientific than appears. His 
psychology enabled him to pierce behind the outward 
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and accidental differences into which sin breaks up, 
and to seize upon the essential and underlying unity 
into which its manifestations may all be resolved. 
This greatly simplifies the process of dealing with 
sin, but it somewhat disturbs the theory very pre- 
valent in his day, that all sin has its origin in the 
body. Indeed it may be safely said that some sins 
not only begin and end within the circle of the mind, 
without in any way engaging the body in their com- 
mittal, but that these are among the most deadly 
sins that war against the soul. 

Let us take one example. In the passage which 
we have already quoted from the previous chapter, 
the Apostle stigmatises as a work of the flesh the 
spirit of emulation, a quality upon which society 
has placed its hall-mark of approval, and which by 
no stretch of imagination it would ever dream of in- 
cluding under the category of sin. Of course the 
vulgar sins of over-indulgence in the realm of appe- 
tite, which come to fruit in bodily disease, mental 
decay and social ruin, are so obviously of the flesh, 
that we should expect to find them listed as such in 
any attempt at moral classification. But when it 
comes to ambition and the competitive spirit gener- 
ally, with all the struggles it incites for place and 
power, we feel disposed to quarrel with the Apostle’s 
designation and to charge him with including under 
a single term things that are as widely differ- 
entiated in common estimation as they could very 
well be. Indeed, so far from being deprecated as an 
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evil, is not the tendency everywhere to stimulate the 
spirit of emulation, as one of the cardinal virtues in 
the world’s catechism of success? And yet here in 
this very word “‘success,”’ we shall perhaps find lurk- 
ing the fallacy which Paul’s relentless insight lays 
bare. 

If success means to arrive at the goal of some 
earthly ambition by any and every means, careless 
of who may be trodden down or thrust aside; if it 
means the selection and prosecution of material 
ends no matter what protests may be urged by so- 
ciety without or conscience within; if it signifies to 
stand upon the pinnacle of some shining achieve- 
ment, the gains of which have meant the losses of 
others and the pleasures of which have involved their 
pains, then it may very well be that Paul is not so 
far from the truth. 

This sort of thing looks no further than earth or 
time. It may differ from the sins of mere appetite in 
that these are but momentary and occasional in the 
gratification that they yield, while the other spreads 
itself out over threescore years and ten; but it is 
simply a question of degree rather than kind. It 
has its beginning and end within the range of the 
temporal order. It takes no account of eternity. It 
bounds life between the cradle and the grave. It 
shuts the soul in between the two walls of birth and 
death, discrediting as false all its higher instincts 
and giving the lie to all those “mighty hopes that 
make us men.” This surely is more disastrous in 
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its results than the coarser sins that are not discussed, 
which are simply expressions of the elemental pas- 
sions when out of hand, and which instead of cap- 
turing the reason have to lie under the sting of its 
perpetual rebuke. 

Sins of appetite are incident to the soul’s residence 
in the flesh. Against them the better nature strug- 
gles and revolts. In countless instances the mind 
has never gone over to their side. They are com- 
mitted under protest, and repented of with bitter 
grief and shame, while the hour is longed for when 
death will dissolve the loathsome bond which holds 
the soaring spirit to the grovelling flesh. 

We must never forget the difference between sins 
that have their origin in the bodily nature and those 
which are generated and nourished in the region of 
the mind. They may be both classified as carnal, 
it is true, but they may also differ in moral turpitude, 
as pink may differ from crimson in the scale of 
colour. We are not without Scripture warrant for 
this gradation of sins on a colour basis, and when 
Jehovah by the mouth of his prophet declares, 
“Though your sins be as scarlet they shall be as 
wool,” the implication is clear that even in His sight 
different sins take on a different hue. 

I do not hesitate to say that in this moral colour- 
scheme many of the sins on which society has set 
its scorching brand, making men and women, 
especially women, social outcasts for their committal, 
grow pale in comparison with many of the social 
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wrongs which are not only practised with impunity 
but have even enjoyed the patronage and protection 
of both State and Church. 

Christ distinguished between sins of appetite and 
sins of disposition, treating the former with com- 
parative leniency, while condemning the latter in 
unsparing terms. But at whichever end of the 
moral spectrum a man’s sins may have to be classi- 
fied, the point is that according to Paul they all 
come under the head of “works of the flesh.” They 
have their orbit in time; their end will be vanity 
and vexation of spirit; and the man who has been 
content to scatter the precious seed of opportunity 
in the vanishing fields of the flesh, must be satisfied 
to reap only the perishable harvests of time, and 
pass into the eternities empty-handed, with noth- 
ing to show for all the splendid chance which earth 
afforded of securing the rich and enduring sheaves 
of everlasting life,—nothing but the blasted ears of 
_a harvest that has perished in the reaping. 


Ill 
The Solvent of Doubt 


“Be not faithless, but believing.” 
—JoHN XX:27. 


This is an injunction of the Risen Christ which, - 
in an age of doubt and inquiry, of suspicion and in- 
vestigation, of transition and unrest, is exceedingly 
difficult of reduction to practice. It will be frankly 
admitted on all hands, however, that the state of 
mind thus indicated and enjoined, in which doubt 
has no resting-place, and over which suspicion casts 
no shade, is a condition of things most devoutly to 
be desired by every reverent seeker after truth. 

The words of the text were originally spoken to 
Thomas, and were a challenge to the doubt in which 
he had entrenched himself, with regard to the resur- 
rection of our Lord. Amid much that was local and 
temporary in that incident, it is our concern to ascer- 
tain the permanent and universal principle it reveals. 
No Scripture incident has any present-day value 
excepting as it discloses some essential and abiding 
element, which holds on undeviatingly throughout 
the centuries, and serves as a guiding principle for 
all time, for all souls, and for all lands. This is 
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of transitory facts, and disclose the permanent laws 
of which they are merely the expression and effect. 

Physical science, for example, takes hold of 
physical elements and observes how they behave 
under certain conditions. It registers all observed 
phenomena, collects and verifies facts from as wide a 
range as possible, and then it formulates its 
theories as to their laws. Having discovered what 
a physical agent will do under certain conditions, it 
not only knows what it will do under the same cir- 
cumstances, but also what it has always done from 
the beginning. Nature is the oldest testament. It is 
the word of God translated into the concrete, ex- 
pressed in visible and tangible syllables. Take but 
one of these syllables—‘“Light.” Now, light is an 
audible word of God become visible. Listen: ‘And 
God said, ‘Let there be light,’ and there was light.” 
Biblical critics assure us that the sublimity of the 
original Hebrew is lost in the multiplication of small 
English particles. Literally translated, it would 
read: “God said, ‘Light be,’ Light was!”” No sooner, 
then, had the creative word leaped from the 
Almighty’s lips than the golden splendour broke and 
billowed in luminous waves till there was glory in 
the place of darkness on the face of the deep. But 
if God said “Light,” then light is a word of God, 
and therefore a manifestation of His mind, as truly 
as Jesus Christ is a word of God, and a manifesta- 
tion of His heart. 

In Christ “the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
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among men” ; in Light, the Word was made radiance, 
and dwelt among men; and in both we behold the 
glory of the Father :—in Light the glory of physical 
power and beauty; in Christ the glory of moral grace 
and truth;—in Light, the splendour of the grass, the 
glory of the flower, the pomp and pageantry of set- 
ting suns and the tenderness of the dawn; in Christ, 
the glory of a love that rests not day nor night in its 
patient and unsparing effort to seek and save the 
lost. 

Now to know how physical light behaved in the 
beginning would be to know how it will behave in 
the end. No recorded fact about it, however an- 
cient, would be of indifference to the scientist. In- 
deed, the older the records of observed phenomena, 
the more valuable would it become. Light has writ- 
ten its autobiography on the face of the rocks, on the 
dark pages of the coal measures, and in “many a gem 
of purest ray serene.” For the diamond is only 
transfigured carbon, a glorified vegetable, and as 
such the offspring of light, a veritable child of the 
sun! 

The value of all these self-written records by the 
flaming pencil of light lies in the fact to which they 
all bear witness, namely, that independently of the 
accidental elements with which light has had to 
work, the essential and underlying laws of its opera- 
tion have remained unalterably the same. These 
are eternal. In the beginning, as now, the angle of 
incidence equalled the angle of reflection. In the be- 
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ginning, as now, the law of refraction split up the 
white ray into its seven-fold splendour, and flung 
the glory of the rainbow against the bosom of the 
cloud. In the beginning, as now, the gracious mys- 
tery of light entered into the structure of every liv- 
ing thing, and wrought its miracle of growth and 
beauty. 

The value to physical science of all, the facts which 
it can thus dig out of the buried past consists in 
the continuity of law to which they bear their silent 
witness. So the value to moral and spiritual science 
of the facts and incidents which lie embedded in the 
Scripture record consists in the permanent principles 
which they enfold and enforce. 

Unless in the method by which the doubt of 
Thomas was resolved there was disclosed an essential 
and enduring element which could be made to serve 
as a principle of solution for the doubts of that and 
this and every age, it would hardly be worth our 
while to spend time in its discussion. 

The manifestation made to Thomas was a con- 
cession to a peculiar type of mental constitution but 
it was controlled by spiritual laws. Thomas types 
the constitutional doubter. John, the one psychol- 
ogist among the evangelists, gives us the only three 
incidents relating to Thomas which we have on 
record. Each of those incidents reveals the disposi- 
tion of the man, and doubtless John has reported 
them on this account. The first occurs in the nar- 
rative relating to the death of Lazarus, where imme- 
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diately upon Christ’s announcement of His inten- 
tion to go to Judea in spite of the disciples’ pro- 
test and warning, Thomas, so to speak, gives up all 
as lost. He says, in effect, “Well, if the Master per- 
sists in going up to Judea again, that means only 
one thing—He goes to His death. Let us, therefore, 
go and die with Him, and thus bring to an end this 
fool’s paradise in which we have been dwelling.” 
This is the pessimism which is the product of doubt. 
There is no inspiration in doubt; it cuts the nerve of 
effort. It quenches the torch of hope. The achieving 
ages have been the believing ages. Thomas was the 
victim of doubts that bred despair. Then, again, 
when in His farewell address to His disciples, Christ 
explained, ‘“Whither I go ye know, and the way ye 
know,” Thomas gloomily replied, in the hopelessness 
of his grief, “Lord, we know not whither Thou goest, 
and how can we know the way?’ ‘This was not so 
much a question to which Thomas expected a reply, 
as a gloomy reflection on the whole situation. So 
in the incident before us to-day we find the same 
disquieting spirit at work, and Christ’s treatment of 
Thomas was as gentle as it was effective. Such a 
case was sure to call forth His readiest sympathy 
and evoke His swiftest help. It is at least encour- 
aging to those who are wrestling with the problems 
of human life and destiny to-day, and seeking some 
solution of the questions which are pressing in from 
every side, to know that so long as they are loyal to 
the inner voice that speaks for God and duty, the 
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great heart of Christ is with them. He was ever 
ready in the days of His flesh to solve the doubt 
that pressed upon the spirit and threw its shadow 
across the life, and He is just as swift to-day, by 
the wise and tender ministry of His Spirit, to guide 
the earnest seeker into all the truth. 

The doubt of Thomas sprang naturally out of 
the circumstances of the time. It is easy for us 
from our higher vantage-ground, and with the wis- 
dom that comes after the event, to judge the first 
disciples harshly. It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that their doubts give us a firmer foundation 
for faith. They doubted that we might believe. 
Had they been too ready to accept the fact of the 
resurrection, we might have suspected them of cred- 
ulity and discounted their testimony. This doubt 
of Thomas arose, it must be remembered, not so much 
out of what happened to Christ as out of what 
had happened to his conception of Christ. Together 
with his brother-disciples he had received a rude 
reversal to his hopes. In spite of his native hesitancy 
of disposition, he had nevertheless been induced to 
trust in the Lordship of Jesus. But just when his 
faith had reached its meridian it was made to pass 
under the shadow of total eclipse. Doubtless dur- 
ing the darkness of those succeeding days Thomas 
felt that his faith had been misplaced, that his trust 
had been betrayed. Like his brethren he had had 
his dream; but now that he was rudely awakened 
all the glory of his vision faded in the light of 
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common day. By the overpowering logic of the 
Saviour’s lifé and character his constitutional dis- 
trust had been vanquished, and he had given him- 
self heart and soul to His cause. But now that all 
he can see is the wreck and ruin of his hopes, he 
resolves to go back into himself and cultivate more 
assiduously the spirit of mistrust. It was this isola- 
tion of morbid suspicion which cost Thomas the 
privilege of that first manifestation in which all the 
other disciples shared. He chose to cut himself off 
from association with his fellows, and to nurse his 
doubt in solitude. He forsook the assembling of 
himself together with the corporate body, and found 
no vision of his Lord. Here is a lesson for all time. 
He who voluntarily shuts himself from communion 
with those who name the name of Christ will find 
his spiritual life by so much dwarfed and diminished. 
Christianity is distinctly social. That a man has 
doubts concerning spiritual matters is no excuse 
for isolation. To the doubter who is content to 
doubt and will not put himself in the way of obtain- 
ing certainty no revelation ever comes. 

When we analyse the doubt of Thomas we dis- 
cover a moral defect standing in the way of its 
solution. His pride was wounded. Here was a 
man whose natural tendency was to seek a ration- 
alistic basis for every belief. That tendency had 
been forsaken in his dealings with Christ. He had 
in this instance, and for once at least, abandoned his 
logical, and trusted his psychological, faculties, only 
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however to find himself, as he thought, betrayed by 
them into a false position. He said in effect, “This 
comes of forsaking my old methods of proof and 
trusting my intuitions. Look where I am landed, 
or rather stranded, by this process! However, I 
have learnt my lesson once for all. Never again will 
I be tempted to leave the solid ground of physical 
certainty for those shadowy regions of psychical and 
intuitional assurance.’’ And so stiffening his back, 
Thomas was rather proud than otherwise of his 
mental resolve. Now just at this juncture we must 
suppose his brother-disciples to have burst upon him 
with the tidings: “We have seen the Lord!” The 
Greek tense employed in the sentence which intro- 
duces this announcement implies that they kept 
on assuring him, reiterating the statement in his 
hearing, probably with every inflexion of persuasive- 
ness in their tone. Instead, however, of accepting 
with joy their ten-fold testimony, he immediately 
retreated behind his defences of suspicion, and 
strengthened about him his walls of doubt. Though 
his heart must have been aching to believe, he re-« 
solved and straightway announced his resolution, 
that henceforth no ordinary method of proof would 
satisfy his mind. He had been deluded once, but 
never again. ‘Except I shall see in His hands the 
print of the nails, and put my finger into the prints 
of the nails, and thrust my hand into His side, I will 
not believe.” It was such a test as this that Thomas 
thought would be the most effective, and prove the 
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final criterion of truth. Alas for Thomas! He had 
much to learn; but good for Thomas, too, for he was 
in the school where he could best be taught. Little 
did he dream how mean and despicable would his 
little tests appear when the crucial moment had ar- 
rived. Little also did he dream how the very grace 
and condescension of the Christ in consenting to 
meet him on his own low levels of physical demon- 
stration, would in itself disarm the doubt and 
make him scorn the plan of proof, which in his cold 
mistrust he had ventured to propose. Still less did 
he dream as the wished-for interview drew near how 
every doubt was destined to perish on the threshold 
of that meeting, nor how in one swift moment his 
night of sad mistrust would pass into clear and fade- 
less day. But so it was. For when at length the 
revelation was vouchsafed, and Thomas caught the 
voice and vision of his Risen Lord, as the Saviour’s 
benediction fell upon his troubled spirit and hushed 
it into peace, he straightway forgot his tests. All 
subtle doubt, all curious fears died out, ‘borne down 
by gladness so complete.” No room was there for 
question; no need was there for test, for love’s own 
swift, unerring logic had already leaped to its glad 
conclusion, and flashed back its fulness of assurance 
to his heart. 

At such a moment, in such a Presence, and viewed 
in the light of such a manifestation, how utterly 
mean and petty do Thomas’ tests appear! He would 
like to have forgotten that he had ever made himself 
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responsible for such a plan of proof. But he is not 
to be allowed to forget. He is going to hear his 
doubt again, and strange as it will sound, he is going 
to hear it from the lips of Christ Himself. ‘Thomas, 
reach hither thy finger and behold My hands, and 
reach hither thy hand and thrust it into My side, 
and be not faithless but believing!” How keenly 
Thomas felt this rebuke so tenderly conveyed by 
Christ in this challenge, which was but the echo of 
his doubt, we may never know. But its moral ef- 
fect, not only on Thomas, but also on his brother- 
disciples, we may easily guess. Christ had a deep 
and Divine purpose to effect in thus using the 
doubter’s own words. He knew that no finger would 
be outstretched to feel the wound-prints in His 
hands, that no hand would be rudely thrust into His 
sacred side; but it was well for Thomas, and it was 
well for his brother-disciples too, that the doubt 
should be placed in this particular setting. It was 
desirable in the interests of their spiritual culture 
that it should be taken out, turned round, and looked 
at in the light of this manifestation, in order that 
its meanness might be measured and the moral mis- 
chief of its working be gauged. Christ, so to speak, 
took Thomas’ confession of doubt and spread it out 
like a cloud, in order that its dark bosom might 
serve as a background upon which the recovered dis- 
ciple might write the confession of his faith. Thus, 
over against the cold mistrust which drew itself up, 
and shut itself in, declaring that unless it could have 
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tangible and visible demonstrations it would not be- 
lieve, is placed the warm, vivid, rapturous trust of 
the believing soul, which, feeling again the encircling 
arms of Christ, lies back on the bosom of the Eternal 
Love, and cries, “My Lord and my God.” Now if 
this account of things be true, and we correctly inter- 
pret the method by which Thomas passed through 
his night of doubt out into the day, does it not sug- 
gest a method whereby the doubts may be solved 
which so frequently press upon our spirits and throw 
their shadows across our lives? 

The doubt of Thomas is the ever-recurring doubt 
of the ages. Men are saying to-day, “Except we 
shall see and handle we will not believe.’” Doubt is 
in the very air, it steals swiftly and unsuspectedly 
into men’s minds. Unhappily the church in her 
treatment of the doubter has not as a rule followed 
the example of the apostles in their dealing with 
Thomas. There appears to have been no disposi- 
tion on their part to ostracise from their company 
the despondent and bewildered disciple, or to thrust 
him outside the pale of the church. On the contrary 
they placed themselves in loving sympathy with him. 
With a fine brotherly solicitude they waited for his 
passage from the darkness of doubt into the daylight 
of certainty and realised desire. 

Their successors, however, have not always been 
so wise. For centuries the church sought to check 
doubt by suppressing inquiry, anathematising the 
doubter, and appealing to the authority of great 
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names. This only resulted, as might have been pre- 
dicted, in strengthening and multiplying the evil that 
was sought to be destroyed. Such measures are 
more likely to drive men to open revolt. 

It is to be feared that much so-called atheism is 
due to an old-time theism. That is to say, the alto- 
gether impossible God that had been offered to men 
in the name of orthodoxy, affronted the deepest and 
truest instincts of their nature, so that rather than 
consent to believe in what they regarded as an im- 
moral Being they preferred to believe in no God at 
all. John Morley has shown finely in his life of 
Voltaire that the great Frenchman’s attack upon the 
Christian creed was the result of an intense disgust 
against its expounders—“their intolerance of light 
and hatred of knowledge, their fierce yet, profoundly 
contemptible struggles with one another, the scan- 
dals of their casuistry, and their besotted cruelty.” 
In this regard Voltaire is the type of a class whose 
‘atheism was often far more honouring to God than 
the orthodoxy of those who branded them as heretics 
and thrust them out of the church. 

But the age of mere authority has gone, and it has 
well gone. For a long period now the church has 
recognised that the intellect has claims which cannot 
be ignored. She has shown her sympathy with hon- 
est doubt by seeking to render her doctrines credible 
to the inquiring mind. ‘Taking the materials which 
the Gospels and Epistles afford, she has with more or 
less success fashioned them into systems of theo- 
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logical thought. With many a closely reasoned argu- 
ment she has sought to close her doctrines to all 
debate. But in vain; for the fact is that the truths 
for which her doctrines stand do not yield up their 
innermost secret to cold reason, but are spiritually 
discerned. 

All honour to the brilliant apologists who have 
stood for the defence of the Christian faith; but in 
this matter there is an interval over which no argu- 
ment can throw a bridge. With regard to the great 
central truth of Christianity—the Deity of Jesus 
Christ—there is no demonstration worth the paper 
on which it is written whereby the Christian 
apologists can finalise the question for a doubting 
soul. The permanent lesson of this manifestation 
lies just here, that in the matter and manner of 
solving this ever-recurring doubt there is a more 
excellent way. 

It is a solution the working of which in the last 
resort Christ reserves to Himself. The conviction 
that Christ is divine can be wrought by no human 
means. Wherever it has been wrought it has been 
the result of a specific act of divine revelation to 
the seeking soul. We can never argue men into the 
acceptance of Christ’s divinity, because not along 
the line of intellectual reasoning will the demonstra- 
tion come. Whether his brother-disciples reasoned 
with Thomas or not we have no means of ascer- 
taining; but of this we may be sure, they did not 
alienate him by their coldness or embitter him by 
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intolerance. They rather created about him a kindly 
atmosphere helpful to his trust, above all making it 
their business to see that the next time Christ ap- 
peared Thomas should be there. 

Here is a lesson for all time. There may be those 
among our acquaintance who have difficulties with 
many of the articles of religious belief. Do not let 
us cut them out of our company, but rather the more 
bring them into its circle, that by our brotherly love 
and sympathy we may create such an atmosphere 
about them as will make it easy for them to believe 
in God and goodness, by what they see of both in 
our daily lives. 

There may be those who read these words who 
have a difficulty in accepting the Deity of our Lord. 
To such let it be frankly said that if their doubt 
centres in this fundamental truth, then it is a doubt 
that will have to be taken into Christ’s own presence, 
because it is a doubt with which the Divine alone can 
deal. ‘When Jesus came into the coasts of Cesarea 
Philippi, He asked His disciples, saying ‘Who do 
men say that I, the Son of Man, am? And they 
said, ‘Some say John the Baptist, some Elijah, and 
others Jeremiah or one of the prophets.’ He saith 
unto them, ‘But who say ye that lam? And Simon 
Peter answered and said, “Thou are the Christ, the 
Son of the Living God.’ And Jesus answered and 
said, ‘Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona, for flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but, My Father 
which is in Heaven.’”’ Neither can flesh and blood 
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reveal it unto us. If, therefore, any one be slipping 
into the black gulf of anti-Christ, we do not say to 
them, ‘Go and read the apologetics in favour of 
Christ’s Divinity,”’ because not by mental acuteness 
is Christ perceived to be divine, but by the vision 
of the seeking soul; not by the cold, mechanical 
processes of a deductive or an inductive logic, but by 
the manifestation of the Spirit of God. It will be 
for ever true, therefore, that “no man can say that 
Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy Ghost.” All the 
arguments of men compared with this revelation 
will be but as “vacant chaff to solid grain.” 
Doubting one, do not go to the books of men, but 
come to the Book of God! Come to the Christ Him- 
self! Enter into correspondence with His life as 
recorded in the Gospels. Breathe its atmosphere. 
Sit with Him on the Mount of Beatitudes; walk with 
Him on the shores of Galilee; stand with Him at the 
grave of Lazarus; bow with Him in the Garden of 
Gethsemane; go and view Him amid the awful 
tragedy of His Cross; get down at His feet, look up 
into His face, learn to know His heart, and in the 
sanctity of that high communion your doubt will be 
dispelled, and the divinest certainty take posses- 
sion of your soul. Bring your doubts to Jesus Christ ; 
look at them in the clear, white radiance of that life 
which was the light of men, and even as you gaze 
they will flee to the darkness of the pit from whence 
they came. Then, as you bend in worship at the 
feet of the transfigured Christ, you will hear the 
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Father speaking from the overhanging cloud—“‘This 
is My Beloved Son; hear ye Him!” Beware of 
nursing your doubts, of sitting down and folding 
your arms in the chilling mists of unbelief. You 
profess to be seekers after truth; seek it then where 
it may be found. Come to the Book of books; come 
to it humbly, teachably, as a little child, and it will 
speak to you. It will tell you what God is and 
what you are, and what you are to Him—His child! 
Just think of it! Though you have often disap- 
pointed the expectation of His love, you are still His 
child, sought for, watched over, and redeemed by 
the precious blood of Christ! This is the supreme 
truth that fills and blesses all history, it is a truth 
that is the same yesterday and to-day and forever, 
and a truth that presses for your acceptance now. 
Oh, receive it just where you are, just as you are; 
and in one swift, happy moment you will pass from 
the realms of death and thrill through every pulse 
with a new and vivid life. ‘‘And this is eternal life, 
that they might know Thee the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent.” 


IV 
The Bzble and the School 


“Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him de- 
clare I unto you.” —Acts XVII: 23. 


I can see a very fine parallel between-the erection 
of the Athenian altar to the Unknown God and the 
erection of those ideals which, with more or less 
success, are sought to be realised by those who have 
our national system of education in hand. 

The Apostle Paul, although a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews, had been educated in a Greek University, 
and had caught the Greek spirit. He was able, 
therefore, at Athens, to place himself in living 
sympathy with the men whom he addressed. He 
knew the long and weary search for truth that for 
centuries had absorbed the sons of Greece; and the 

.altar to the Unknown God seemed to him to gather 
up and give pathetic expression to the failure of the 
wisest and brightest of mankind to unveil by purely 
intellectual processes, the mystery of ultimate being, 
and to win through to the mind and heart of God. 

But though it may be true that they had not 
found God, they were not without religion, or a 
philosophy of life. And though judged by the Chris- 
tian standard this philosophy may have been ex- 
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spired, and sustained many noble and notable char- 
acters, probably the most noble, and certainly the 
most notable, outside the circle of the Hebrew faith. 

Walter Pater speaks of the Greek youths as 
having learnt how to command by serving, and as 
constantly exhibiting the great ancestral virtues of 
courage, self-respect, obedience, and that fine cor- 
porate sentiment to which they surrendered them- 
selves body and soul. According to Lecky, the 
language in which the early Greek dramatists as- 
serted the supreme authority and universal provi- 
dence of Zeus was so emphatic that the Christian 
Fathers commonly attributed it either to direct in- 
spiration or to a knowledge of the Jewish scrip- 
tures. The general humanitarianism of the Greek 
had always exceeded that of the Roman. To the 
heroic he added the benevolent or amiable qualities. 
He had never been coarsened with the cruelty and 
vulgarity of gladiatorial combats, nor had he ever 
drunk with such savage joy from the cup of con- 
quest, as the Roman. 

Among the altars in Athens according to Lecky, 
there was one that stood alone, conspicuous and 
honoured above all others. The suppliants thronged 
it, but no image of a god, no symbol of dogma, was 
there. It was dedicated to Pity, and was venerated 
as the first great assertion of mankind of the supreme 
sanctity of mercy. 

Now Paul found all these ideas and ideals preva- 
lent in Athens. Knowing, as he did, that everything 
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that was beautiful and true, whether in nature or in 
man, in thought or speech, in philosophy or art, 
must be referred back to that God whom the Greek 
had loved without knowing, but who had known and 
loved the Greek, he sought to disclose this living, 
loving, personal presence as having been the unrecog- 
nised background to all their thinking and aspiration 
—the unknown fount and source of all that had been 
deepest in Greek thought, truest in Greek instinct, 
and mightiest in Greek endeavour; and creative of 
all that had made Greece illustrious, as the mother 
of freedom, science, and song. 

Paul knew that once he could bring this people 
into personal touch with God in Christ, they would 
find the verification of all their intuitions, and the 
concretion of all their noblest ideals, because all 
that the Greek loved and longed for, all the lines of 
truth and beauty, would be found converging in 
Him who is the outbeaming of the Father’s glory, 
and the express image of His person, the only-begot- 
ten Son of God, full of grace and truth. Whom 
they thus ignorantly worshipped under cover of im- 
personal concepts within, and impersonal forces of 
nature without, Paul longed to declare to them 
as a loving and personal God. And this truth once 
accepted and rested in, would straightway unify all 
their thinking, accredit all their deepest instincts, 
and prove their highest aspirations to be the pro- 
phecy and pledge for the Greeks of their welcome to 
the heart and home of God. 
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Now, what Paul did for the Greeks on Mars 
Hill, do for all the school children of our land. We 
want to put and keep the ancestral ideals of the 
system in direct and open communication with their 
original fount and source in order that their leaf 
may not wither nor their fruit fail. All that is ethi- 
cally beautiful in the system owes itself to the re- 
ligion of the Book which Jews and Gentiles, Roman 
Catholics and Protestants alike admit has created 
the freedom, the civilisation, the intellectual life, 
and all the most potent moral forces that are making 
for the betterment of the race. 

Our modern systems of national education had 
their origin in religion. They began with the evan- 
gelical awakening of the eighteenth century. It was 
religious men, who, impressed with the claims of the 
children who were growing up in the densest igno- 
tance, gave up their Sundays for the purpose of 
teaching them to read and write. 

It was the churches that created the new order 
of things and opened the kingdom of knowledge to 
the children of the poor. The Government took the 
view that they should remain in ignorance lest 
through knowledge they should be unfitted for their 
position in life. Against this view the church set 
her face, and to prove her sincerity gave herself to 
this task without stint, so that for a hundred years 
she alone was responsible for the education of the 
masses. ‘The effects are seen to-day in the high 
morale of our school system. It is a more or less 
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unwitting but absolutely unanswerable testimony 
to those abiding elements which it has been the aim 
of the Scriptures to reveal and enforce. 

The public opinion that rules in the schools them- 
selves, with its corporate sense of what is “good 
form,” when traced back to its origin, has to be 
credited to the great principles of truth and right- 
eousness, of honour and fidelity, of beauty and love, 
of purity and peace, of which the religion of the 
Bible is the source and sanction. 

All that is highest and best in the traditions of the 
Anglo-Saxon schoolboy will be found running down 
and rooting itself in the soil of revealed truth; and 
the worship of the ideal has become organised in the 
life of the people through successive generations of 
God-fearing men and women who have created a 
moral atmosphere which, to a greater or less extent, 
has penetrated all departments of life. 

But these creators of great traditions and atmos- 
pheric conditions drew directly on the primary 
sources of inspiration for their supplies, while we 
are content to live on the capitalised moral wealth 
with which the atmosphere is charged. Spirituality 
is the root of which morality is the fruit, and though 
the fruit may be plucked and stored and made avail- 
able for future use, yet if the supply is not to run 
out, the spirituality that created it must be main- 
tained in its reproductive force and flow. We have 
been running on our acquired, but steadily diminish- 
ing, moral momentum which is already giving signs 
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of coming to a stand, and is certainly not equal to 
any emergency, drain, or strain. 

How long our inherited school traditions of 
honour and chivalry can keep up after being cut 
off from the fountain of their original inspiration is, 
of course, difficult to estimate. It takes a long time 
for traditions to die, especially when they make their 
appeal to the best and truest instincts of our being. 

But all history goes to show that decay in spir- 
ituality means declension in morals, and the letting 
down of life all along the line. I believe that all 
that requires to be said on the question before us can 
be conveniently grouped under three main proposi- 
tions which I shall merely state:— 

Férst, there can be no national stability without 
morality, employing the word morality in its broad- 
est sense as including personal purity, truth, honour, 
probity, domestic fidelity, commercial integrity, and 
international troth. 

Second, there can be no abiding morality apart 
from the sanctions supplied by religion. 

Third, there is no book that so clearly reveals and 
enforces these sanctions, putting men on the way 
of duty “with power on their own act and on 
the world,” as the Book which we believe contains 
the revealed will of God. 

The first of these propositions is indisputable. 
Any man who would undertake to traverse it will 
find the unanimous verdict of history against him. 
That national destiny turns on national conduct is 
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a truth blazoned across the face of history in letters 
of blood and fire. 

Obviously, this is the first great lesson for 
nations to learn. They must, before all things else, 
understand the conditions of national permanence, 
and know that it is not by mere caprice, but by in- 
evitable law, that nations advance or recede, stay or 
pass, rise or fall. A nation may be backward in 
science, in art, in literature, in commerce, and in 
military efficiency, and yet, because of its moral 
rectitude, survive and hold on its steady and per- 
sistent way. But all the science, and art, and litera- 
ture, and commerce, military prowess and naval effi- 
ciency, of all time and of every land, would not 
be able to save a people who are morally corrupt 
from falling into disintegration and decay. 

This is the supreme truth to teach the nation, and 
without which everything else that is taught must 
depreciate in worth. To speed up a nation’s thinking 
without moralising their mentality, to increase their 
intellectual. force without correspondingly heighten- 
ing their power of self-restraint, means speed to dis- 
aster and doom. For nations, as for persons, char- 
acter is the only thing that counts. Yet this supreme 
factor of value, this one thing needful in education, 
is largely made to turn in many of our schools, on the 
chance as to whether or not the personality of the 
teacher is of so actively wholesome a nature as to be 
creative of an atmosphere of moral hygiene. Now 
this matter of moral atmosphere is of such outstand- 
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ing moment that its presence or absence will deter- 
mine whether we are going to turn out from our 
schools, as the finished product of our system, merely 
sharpened wits without moral sensibility or restraint, 
or whether we shall treat the young and plastic ma- 
terial so as to deepen the sense of obligation and 
render it more keenly alive and sensitive to the inner 
voice that speaks for truth and duty. 

Education, to be complete and justify itself, 
must impart the science of right living. Just here 
let it be said that the mere lessons of the curriculum 
do not, by one half, express much less exhaust what 
is being effected in the school training of our youth. 
There is the unconscious, and on that account all the 
more significant, education of the school tone, gener- 
ated by the personal character of the staff. There 
is the influence, silent but all-powerful, of the un- 
written code of honour in the school-room, on the 
play-ground, in cricket and football, on the tennis- 
court, and at the ranges, the observance or violation 
of which constitutes the contestant a “sport’’ or “no 
sport,” as the case may be. 

Then there is happily what is known as a public 
school tradition that has grown up gradually 
through the years, and has come to have all the force 
of law, and which it is the pride of the school to 
cherish and sustain. This includes the insistence on 
fair play, the suppression of the bully, the subordina- 
tion of personal ambition to the success of the team, 
and the refusal to play for one’s own hand when it 
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would imperil the winning of the game and the 
honour of the school. Coupled with all this is the 
self-discipline which each player is expected to prac- 
tise, and is placed on his honour to observe, and the 
exaction of which must react, with a wholesome 
moral effect, on the boy or girl. 

These, and other requirements that might be 
named, such as loyalty to the flag, respect for au- 
thority, courtesy of demeanour, cleanliness of person, 
the maintenance of good fellowship with one’s class- 
mates, the mutual safe-guarding of one another’s 
rights and privileges, and, where these have been 
infringed, the bringing of the offender to book, and 
the rigid demand for reparation,—all these have to 
be taken into account in estimating the scope and 
value of the school system under which the charac- 
ters of our children are being formed. 

But all these things, and many more that might 
be recited in praise of the system we possess, are 
directly due to the influence of the Book, which has 
thus been unconsciously drawn upon for inspiration, 
but from which in many schools it is an infringe- 
ment of the Act to quote within the compulsory 
hours. Our boys and girls are thus being taught to 
cherish high ideals of life and conduct concerning 
the source of which, however, should they seek in- 
formation, it would be a misdemeanour in some 
countries for the teacher, in school hours, to supply. 
It is as though they might freely draw the means 
of physical cleansing and refreshment from the 
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school tap, but must on no account be told anything 
about the reservoir by which it is supplied; or, as 
though the teacher might discourse on the sanitary 
value of sunlight, but on pain of being reprimanded 
or dismissed must be careful to say nothing about 
the sun from which it streams. 

What the children ought to know is that all they 
possess that makes their lives sweet and glad and 
safe, and really worth the living, they owe to the 
gospel of Him who was the little children’s friend. 
They worship Him anonymously now in the rever- 
ence they display for the good, and the true, and 
the beautiful, whether in nature or in art. Let Him, 
then, be unveiled. The little child naturally goes 
out in affection and reverence toward all that is 
lovely, and there is not a teacher in the service 
worthy of his or her position, who does not encourage 
this sentiment in the child. But every one knows 
how difficult it is to think of even physical beauty in 
the abstract, and what a difference it makes when it 
is concreted for us in the splendour of the grass, in 
the glory of the flower, in the flowing curves of 
the purple hills, in the rounded mirror of the sap- 
phire sea, and in the star-strewn dome of the sky. 
And so with moral beauty, only with ten-fold greater 
emphasis. If our children are taught to reverence 
what is true, pure, and lovely, and of good report, 
then how it will deepen their reverence to realise 
that all these, instead of being merely abstract and 
impersonal qualities, have been gathered up and exe 
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pressed in the personal Friend who knows them and 
loves them and calls them by name. To give the 
little child the thought of Jesus, and the assurance 
of His shepherdly care, to teach him that he is loved 
and sheltered by night and day, at work and play, 
is to set his little life to music, and make him feel 
like singing all the time. Thus to clear the way 
of the child to the arms of the Universal Love 
would bring a new meaning and gladness into life 
for tens of thousands, who in no other way are 
likely to be reached by its saving sweetness and 
strength. He whom they already ignorantly and 
unconsciously love is saying to us as a people, 
“Suffer the little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not.” 

Presumably it is desired by our educational ex- 
perts that the works of the great masters in litera- 
ture, in painting, and in music shall not be sealed 
to the eyes and ears of our children; and yet their 
sublimest creations have been inspired by the Book 
that is in many Christian countries excluded from 
our educational course. If we wish them to drink 
of these life-giving streams, where is the logic of 
denying them the knowledge of their source, and 
thus preventing them from coming first hand to 
the fountain of truth and life? Moreover these great 
masterpieces will be largely a dead letter to those 
who are unfamiliar with the greatest inspiration of 
them all. Give the Bible the right of way in the 
thought and life of the young. 
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We owe this debt to the coming generation, and 
not to pay it will involve them in moral disability, 
and ourselves in moral blame. Not to help the chil- 
dren in this regard is to hinder them, and to hinder 
them is to incur the indignation of the children’s 
Friend who has said that it is better for a man “that 
a mill-stone should be hanged about his neck and 
that he be cast into the depths of the sea” than that 
he should place a stumbling block between the 
Shepherd of the sheep and these, the lambs of His 
fold. 


Vv 
The Secret of Rest 


“Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in 
heart: and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For 
my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” 

—MattrHew XI: 28-30. 


This familiar and oft-quoted text must not be 
interpreted as promising any release from the neces- 
sity to work. Christ never came to lift the burden of 
daily toil from the shoulders of men. ‘To rest in 
a golden grove or to bask in a summer sky” was 
never the ideal toward which either His precept 
or His practice encouraged man to aspire. Had it 
been, we need have had no hesitation in dismissing 
both Him and His message, for this had been no 
gospel for the sons of men. Asa matter of fact and 
speaking generally, it is not the work of the world 
that distresses it, so that it is not release from work 
that would give it rest. To the care-free man work 
is a delight and almost a necessity. It is not work 
that kills but worry. Any gospel to be adequate to 
the needs of his case must push behind and beneath 
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the flesh to the inward toil of the spirit. Once touch 
that with relief and it is as though we were winged 
for flight. Now this, as I understand Him, is pre- 
cisely what Christ undertakes to do, to free the mind 
from care and the heart from grief by putting them 
both in right relation to the mind and heart of God. 
According to the philosophy of Jesus, the whole prob- 
lem of human weariness and want, of sin and shame, 
resolves itself into a question of adjusted relations. 
Whatever the moral history of the case, there is in 
the heart of humanity a deeply-rooted sense of dis- 
location, with all the distress that is occasioned by 
relations that are strained. This it is that throws 
such stress on life, sapping its buoyancy and reducing 
its value even as an everyday working force, to say 
nothing of the shrinkage it induces on the higher 
side. Man’s real burden is borne in the region of 
the spirit. It makes its pressure felt in the conscious- 
ness of guilt, in the vexation of problems which mock 
all his efforts to solve, in the consciousness of baffled 
hopes, unrealised ideals and shattered plans. His 
real weariness is begotten in the vain search of the 
soul for some solid ground upon which to rest. The 
history of the race is simply the history of this quest 
for satisfaction. Man’s very sins are attempts to find 
the supreme good along forbidden paths, paths dis- 
owned by nature and condemned by God. 

All the great religions of men, the strenuous 
building up of systems, and the ineradicable disposi- 
tion to sacrifice have been inspired by the hope of 
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finding rest of soul. Those that have ears to hear 
can catch beneath all the strife and tumult of the 
centuries, the coming and going of empires, the shock 
and thunder of onset, the tottering of thrones, the 
passing of kings and the wasting of the years, the 
soul’s deep undertone of grief. The sobbing of the 
homeless spirit can everywhere be heard as it turns 
in weariness and disappointment from every earthly 
spring, pushing its tired way across the deserts of 
time, the sun beating down upon its unprotected 
head, the blistering sands beneath its feet, and yet 
on, ever on, driven by a divine discontent that it can 
neither silence nor satisfy because it is divine, the 
divine within crying to the Divine above to show His 
face and to utter His voice. This is the real tragedy 
of life, the tragedy of souls in conscious orphanage 
from God. Only solve for such souls the riddle of 
the universe by showing them what they are, what 
God is, and what He is to them, and straightway life 
will move up to a loftier level and take on a differ- 
ent tone. 

Now, this I say is decidedly what Jesus came 
to do, what He has done, and is still doing for every 
soul that has accepted the invitation of the text. 
The world is full of witnesses to the deep heart- 
peace which even in these days of haunting terror He 
has wrought in those who have put their trust in 
Him. Now it is this power that marks Christ off as 
unique among all the teachers of men and lifts 
Him clean out of competition with all the would-be 
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saviours of the world. Otherwise the world would 
have had no need for Him. It did not require a 
Christ merely to teach it what it already knew. 
Mere diagnosis it had plenty of. It was treatment 
for which it craved and for want of which it was 
dying. Had Christ stopped short of this, He had 
been simply the echo of His age—an age that had 
already in the persons of its most pious and thought- 
ful spirits given up the quest of truth in sheer 
despair. We cannot, even at this distance, read the 
history of those days without sharing in the sorrow 
of an age which although so deeply intellectual and 
so highly artistic, was nevertheless so unspeakably 
sad. The deep-toned grief of the period is reflected 
in the poetry, shapes the history, and colours the 
philosophies which have come down to us from a 
people who without waiting for reply despairingly 
enquired, ‘““Who will show us any good?’ Epicurean 
and Stoic, Platonist and Cynic, Sophist and Sceptic 
had alike handed in their unanimous and deliberate 
verdict, that all was vanity and vexation of spirit; 
and to this deep note of despair the universal testi- 
mony of men was attuned. We repeat, had Christ 
merely joined in this despairing chorus, He had been 
only one among many instead of supreme above all. 
But there is a refreshing positiveness and con- 
structiveness about this Teacher which has given 
Him a name above every name. He had come not 
merely to expose the poverty of time, but to unveil 
the riches of eternity; not merely to echo the cry of 
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the human but to voice the response of the divine; 
not merely to sharpen the sense of human need but to 
unseal the fountains of spiritual supply; not merely 
to take up the low wail of pessimistic despair but to 
strike in upon. the bitter grief and despondency of 
men with the jubilant note of a new and victorious 
hope. Otherwise His message would have been no 
gospel but a doom; and perplexed men, weary 
women, and little children would have turned from 
Him in weariness and disappointment, as they had 
turned from many another with the heavy burden 
still pressing on the spirit, and the sense of need as 
great if not greater than before. That is a fine pas- 
sage in which Augustine contrasts the Gospel with 
the writings of antiquity and hands in his verdict 
as every thinking man must: “In the writings of 
Cicero and Plato, I find many things finely said, 
things that move my spirit, but in none of them all 
do I find these words: ‘Come unto me all ye that la- 
bour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ ” 

How does He do it? If you study the setting of 
this verse, you will see that according to Christ’s 
teaching, all the drag and drudgery of life spring 
out of dislocated relations, and to the restoration of 
these relations His whole ministry was addressed. 
Now between a life rightly and wrongly related there 
is all the difference between a joint in or out of its 
socket, or, say, a locomotive on or off the rails. 
The engine which is smooth and frictionless in its 
movement when rightly related to the permanent 
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way for which it was made, will, if it leaves the 
track, only wreck its beauty and utility. In propor- 
tion to its power will be the completeness of its ruin. 
Every plunge of the pistons, every revolution of the 
wheels while off the road, will only increase the 
strain and damage of its parts. And so with man. 
All the wheels of human life have been fitted and 
flanged for the rails of duty, and once we leave them, 
every faculty of mind and soul and body feels the 
additional strain. The repose of a perfectly friction- 
less and harmonious working of all the powers can 
be secured only within the lines of the divine pur- 
pose. We have the choice then, not as to whether we 
shall run these lives, but as to whether we shall run 
them along or athwart the lines of God’s permanent 
way. Or to retain the symbolism of the text, we have 
the choice not as to whether we shall labour or not, 
but as to whether we shall labour under easy or dis- 
tressing conditions, whether with cumbrous and ill- 
fitting gear that will scald and scar, or whether with 
the well-adjusted yoke of the Master that will render 
the hardest draught easy and the heaviest burden 
light. 

The whole mission of Jesus then was surely not to 
make things hard but easy, not to increase but lessen 
the burden of life. He came to teach us the line of 
least resistance, the art of taking it easy, the glorious 
secret of rest, not the rest of inactivity but of set- 
tled conviction and fulfilled relation out of which 
all the highest activities spring. Once let men realise 
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and rightly relate themselves to the fact of the 
Divine Fatherhood which Jesus came to unfold, and 
the whole complexion of their life is changed. There 
comes to it a light from the sun behind the sun, 
before which sorrow spreads its wing, complaining 
grows dumb and sighing is turned into song. This 
then is the line of relief because it is the line of 
adjustment. It is the truth of the Divine Father- 
hood which, accepted and responded to, works this 
miracle of rest. Listen! ‘No man knoweth the 
Son but the Father and no man knoweth the Father 
but the Son and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal 
Him.” This is the key to the whole problem. It is 
this supreme truth which, realised and accepted by 
the individual soul, becomes the yoke of filial obliga- 
tion on our side and of parental obligation on God’s, 
Under this yoke alone life can reach its highest and 
achieve its best. O men and women tossed by life’s 
tempest, here you will find calm. Accept and rest 
in the truth that God is your Father and in fulfill- 
ing the obligation which this realised relation in- 
volves, you will take upon you the easy and well- 
fitting yoke that will enable you to stand up under 
life’s burden, face life’s battles, endure life’s dis- 
cipline, and finally win life’s crown. It is the grand- 
est of all truths because comprehensive of all. 
Christ further thanks God because these things 
were hidden from the wise and prudent and revealed 
unto babes. Now He must not be understood as 
rejoicing that the pious and thoughtful sons of 
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Greece and Rome, of Persia and Egypt searched for 
truth and gave up the quest in agnostic despair; but 
that intellectual strength and acuteness are not 
essential to the most supreme and soul-satisfying 
truths, else this rest of spirit would have been re- 
served for the privileged few, while the many would 
have had to wander homeless and unblest. But 
blessed be God, it is for all who have the child- 
heart, the teachable spirit, the frank and open mind, 
and because these are possible to all, they are re- 
quired from all. By inviting all who feel the pres- 
sure of life’s stress and strain to share His yoke, 
Christ indicates the line along which relief must be 
sought. Now a yoke offers no encouragement to 
shirk or to stand from under the burden of life. 
Still less does it seek to add to its weight. On the 
contrary, it is a contrivance by which that weight 
may be so evenly distributed that with the minimum 
of discomfort its bearer may be capable of the maxi- 
mum of draught. Christ in this passage places Him- 
self precisely on the same level as ourselves, and 
represents Himself as being subject to the self-same 
burdens as we have to bear. With this difference. 
He had found the secret of so distributing the weight 
that it rested lightly on Him. It was this secret He 
was so eager to share with the burdened spirits of 
humanity, 
“The hearts that were broken with losses, 


And weary with dragging the crosses 
Too heavy for mortals to bear.” 
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The line of ease then is found not in dropping 
the burden, but in the acceptance of His yoke in 
place of our own, that is, in the substitution of per- 
sonal Love for impersonal Law. The idea of com- 
panionship is inseparable from the idea of a yoke. 
The very word implies duality and presupposes a 
pair. There can be little doubt that the mental pic- 
ture screened on Christ’s mind as He spoke was that 
of a pair of oxen yoked up to a plough or a load, 
and so well-mated that their work was made possible 
of performance under the most favourable conditions 
which ingenuity could devise or that well-fitting gear 
could induce. Of course, at the outset with animals 
as with men everything in the way of restraint is 
felt to be irksome. Even the most docile and tract- 
able must feel fretted at first at having to “come to 
the pole,” being hampered by fixings, and hitched 
up to work. Any one who has had the breaking in 
and handling of stock of any kind is familiar with 
the resentinent, varying of course in degree and man- 
ner of expression, according to the temper of the 
beast, with which the first imposition of harness is 
met. Nor is it to be wondered at, for it means the 
curtailment of its liberty and the compulsory accept- 
ance of another’s will in place of its own. At first 
this is probably the only aspect of the question that 
strikes him. It is the one insistent, persistent fact 
which his trainer obtrudes upon his notice. What- 
ever else the beast of burden forgets, the one out- 
standing thing that he is not allowed to forget is that 
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he és a beast of burden, and his harness or yoke is 
his badge of bondage, the perpetual reminder that 
he is called to serve. Now provided he be gently 
handled, the bitterness of his resentment rapidly sub- 
sides into patient acquiescence so that the well-dis- 
ciplined, properly-educated beast probably finds in © 
the compensations of service, including as they do 
regular feed, comfortable stabling, companionship 
in work, and last but by no means least, heightened 
intelligence through association with man, a far hap- 
pier and more contented life than that of those whose 
career is unfettered by the yoke and who have never 
been broken in toserve. Even for animals then, there 
is a joy discovered in service that can never be ap- 
preciated by the beasts that merely “take their 
license in the fields of time.” If the ox knoweth his 
owner and the ass his master’s crib, then such domes- 
ticated animals have by so much come up in the scale 
of knowledge through the discipline of service. In 
their trustful obedience to man, in their patient 
docility, in their submission to authority and cheer- 
ful acceptance of the tasks imposed, they frequently 
become, as Isaiah pointed out, a rebuke to their mas- 
ters who cast off the divine restraints and refuse to 
submit themselves to the authority of law, under the 
false notion that license is liberty, and that freedom 
consists in the right to do what one likes instead of 
in the unhindered facility to do what one ought. 

From the context it is clear that filial obligation 
is the yoke of submission. This carries the right 
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of sonship and the freedom of the home together 
with all the privileges that this freedom confers. If 
it be enquired why this insistence on obligation at 
all, let it be replied that relationship everywhere in- 
volves obligation. These two things are absolutely 
inseparable. They are really only two sides of the 
same thing and must co-exist in order to exist at all. 
They may be ignored and even repudiated, but they 
cannot thereby be divorced. They persist and pre- 
vail whether violated or observed. It is because 
relationship continues even when its obligations are 
trampled underfoot that we experience the strain and 
pain of dislocated parts. Now, this expressed in 
moral terms is what is meant by “‘the sense of sin.” 
Sin at any rate until finalised does not destroy; it 
merely dislocates our relationship to God. If that 
relationship were destroyed we should not feel miser- 
able about it. It is the very fact that it persists in 
spite of our self-will and disobedience, which sets up 
the consciousness of moral disturbance and distress. 
It is the call of the universal to the individual to 
come into line, that wakes up the corresponding long- 
ing on the part of the individual to fully realise him- 
self by becoming rightly adjusted to the universal 
order to which he belongs. If when man threw 
himself out with God, he severed all relationship, 
then sin would have meant more than mere disloca- 
tion; it would have been amputation and this would 
have meant the death of hope. Our chance of recov- 
ery lies in the fact that nothing can separate us from 
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the love of God. Certainly sin cannot, for as Paul 
reminds us, ““God commendeth his love toward us in 
that while we were yet sinners Christ died for us.” 
Even apart from this there are ethical consid- 
erations which render it impossible for God to release 
Himself from the liabilities which His work of crea- 
tion has involved. By launching free beings on their 
moral careers, He created obligations for Himself, 
from which no behaviour on their part however bad 
can render Him free. It is not as though they came 
into this condition of being with all its relations, 
obligations and risks as the result of their own delib- 
eration. They had no option, they were not con- 
sulted. Being with all its perils has been forced 
upon them, and the determination of its destiny has 
been made to turn upon their moral decision between 
the alternatives of good and evil, which are forever 
presenting themselves for choice. Nor would this be 
so bad if every soul could come up to this decision 
with its sense of moral discrimination unspoiled by 
inheritance. But every man finds himself caught 
in a stream of ancestral tendency, so that his life 
has come a long way before it reaches him. Count- 
less hands have had a share in giving it tone and 
tint, texture and direction, so that it is anything 
but an original thing in the sense of being without 
a past. 

Now one of the most persistent of all these 
ancestral traits is the disposition to accept all the 
advantages which spring out of relationship to the 
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Supreme, while at the same time it entertains a very 
loose sense of obligation toward the liabilities by 
which these advantages are counterpoised. Here we 
arrive at the very heart of our subject, for it is out 
of the default between these two things that the 
whole problem of human sin and shame, of want and 
weariness is found to spring. The way back is to 
pick up the discarded yoke of sonship plus service, 
of privilege plus obligation,—two things that ought 
never to have been separated. All the sin and sorrow 
of the centuries have arisen through putting asunder 
what God had joined, and as long as the devil can 
get men to believe that God’s commands and prohi- 
bitions are the arbitrary dictates of a sovereign will, 
enacted for no other purpose than to curtail their 
enjoyments, restrict their liberty and frustrate their 
desire, will he succeed in rousing their resentment 
and throwing them into revolt. But once let men 
break the spell of this delusion, once let them gain 
Christ’s point of view, and they will perceive that 
every divine command is tremulous with Fatherly 
solicitude, yea, that even His penalties for violation 
throb with the pulsations of His infinite love. But 
this knowledge can only come through obedience. 
It is only by bending the neck to the yoke of the 
law that we can discover it to be the yoke of love. 
Then immediately love becomes the yoke, there is no 
burden too hard to bear, no load too heavy to lift, 
no danger too great to face. We see how even in 
the circle of our purely human relations, a great love, 
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say, of mother for child, husband for wife, or friend 
for friend, renders us indifferent, to hunger and thirst 
or pain and weariness, so that we seem to bear a 
charmed life, so potent is the spell of this magic 
force. It is of such a love between himself and Hal- 
lam that Tennyson sings :— 


“TI know that this was Life,—the track 
Whereon with equal feet we fared; 
And then, as now, the day prepared 

The daily burden for the back. 


“But this it was that made me move 
As light as carrier-birds in air; 
I loved the weight I had to bear, 

Because it needed help of Love: 


“Nor could I weary, heart or limb, 
When mighty Love would cleave in twain 
The lading of a single pain, 

And part it, giving half to him.” 


Here is the secret of burden-bearing as disclosed 
by Christ. ‘Take My yoke of filial love upon you,” 
he says, “‘and in the brotherhood of obedient service 
we will together take the path of duty and walk the 
upward way. My strength will supplement yours, 
my wisdom will be at your call. Just suffer yourself 
to be tutored by Me in meekness and lowliness of 
heart and the more acquiescently you yield to the 
pressure of My yoke the easier will become the load, 
for the source of all the drag and drudgery of life is 
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not in it but in you. Then learn of Me for I am 
meek and lowly in heart and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls, for My yoke is easy and My burden is 
light.” Indeed, it is as though in such a case the 
very yoke itself becomes charged with a positive 
dynamic, so that as soon as it is assumed a new force 
is generated in the life by which it is geared up to the 
discharge of all claims human and divine. Inter- 
preting the yoke in the sense of a relationship not 
merely friendly, but both filial and fraternal, it is 
little wonder that it should change the whole tone 
and complexion of life, lightening its burden and 
brightening its path. Love is the great emancipator. 
There is absolutely nothing so hard, but love can 
make it easy, nothing so loathsome in service but 
love can make it tolerable. When a man’s love for 
Jesus Christ becomes supreme, everything becomes 
possible in the way of character and service. “You 
must have great enthusiasm for humanity,” said a 
French doctor to an English nurse, who was cheer- 
fully doing the work in a ward where the vices of 
men were taking their awful revenge in rotting tissue 
and pestilential blood. “Ah,” said she, “I am afraid 
that enthusiasm for humanity would not hold me 
to this work. It is my enthusiasm for Jesus Christ 
that keeps me here.” It is this thought of the un- 
seen Comrade who shares our burden, this true yoke- 
fellow who has pledged Himself to stand by and 
see the struggle through to a victorious end, that en- 
ables men and women to win their way upward and 
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prevail. This it was that through the bitter years 
of wasting war became the inspiration of our soldiers 
at the front and our sailors on the deep, as well as 
of wives and mothers and sisters at home. Our men 
felt that in that great world-struggle, they had 
entered the lists as Christ’s true knights, against the 
barbarism that threatened to re-engulf the world, 
and they felt no fear, but rather a great exaltation 
of spirit amid shrieking shrapnel and screaming 
shell. The wounded have not only borne their pain 
and suffered the loss of limb and even life uncom- 
plainingly, but have positively exulted as they have 
realised in Whose companionship and for Whose 
sake their sacrifice has been made. 

It is this personal equation in our text that consti- 
tutes its innermost secret of sweetness and strength. 
You see, it is not merely accept My teaching, sub- 
scribe to My theory, learn My formula, recite My 
creed, but “Come unto Me, enter into and become 
one with My life, come and find your home in My 
heart which is the heart and home of God. I am the 
personal point where your personality can meet and 
mingle and become harmonised with the personality 
of God, and in that recovered harmony you will find 
your rest.” When great principles thus become con- 
creted in personality, men will cheerfully suffer the 
loss of all things in their behalf and gleefully lay 
down their lives. Mere abstractions however sublime, 
seldom move men to great sacrificial acts, and 
Socrates drinking the hemlock is only an exception 
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that proves the rule. But the touch of personality 
makes all things possible, it turns death into life and 
the blackest sackcloth of sorrow into the most radi- 
ant garment of praise. A very beautiful and touch- 
ing illustration of this principle comes from one of 
the field hospitals behind the French lines. It is 
told by R. W. Service, the Canadian Kipling :— 


“And so when he reached my bed 

The General made a stand: 
“My brave young fellow,’ he said, 
‘I would shake your hand.’ 


“So I lifted my arm, the right, 
With never a hand at all; 
Only a stump, a sight 

Fit to appal. 


"Well, well. Now that’s too bad! 
That’s sorrowful luck,’ he said; 
‘But there! You give me, my lad, 

The left instead.’ 


“So from under the blanket’s rim 
I raised and showed him the other, 
A snag as ugly and grim 

As its ugly brother. 


“He looked at each jagged wrist; 
He looked but he did not speak; 
And then he bent down and kissed 

Me on either cheek. 


\ 
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“You wonder now I don’t mind 
I hadn’t a hand to offer. ... 
They tell me (you know I’m blind) 
*Twas Grand-pére Joffre!” 


Ay, if the General’s kiss for that poor mutilated 
soldier transfigured his losses into gains, what will 
the kiss of your great General Christ mean for 
you when life’s long warfare is past! Nay! nor 
need you wait till then to know the sweetness of 
his sympathy, for even here and now He meets and 
greets with “large, divine and comfortable words,” 
the souls that for His sake have suffered shame and 
loss. In His blessed comradeship you may sing with 
Paul: “What things were gain to me these have I 
counted loss for Christ. Yea, verily, and I count all 
things to be loss for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus my Lord: for whom I suffered the loss 
of all things, and do count them but refuse, that I 
may gain Christ.” And just as it is this presence of 
the personal Christ that makes earth’s desolations to 
rejoice and blossom as the rose, so it will be His pres- 
ence still that will make for us the brightness and the 
beauty of the Father’s house. Listen to His word: 
“Tet not your heart be troubled: ye believe in God, 
believe also in me. In my Father’s house are many 
mansions: if it were not so, I would have told you. 
I go to prepare a place for you.” Now that is great 
and glorious, but it has no glory by reason of the 
glory that excelleth, when he goes on to say, “And 
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if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come again, 
and receive you unto myself; that where I am there 
ye may be also.” ‘That is the crowning and utter- 
most joy, to be with Him, to talk with Him, to 
become like Him and to walk with Him in white. 
“And every man that hath this hope set on Him 
purifieth himself, even as He is pure.” 


VI 
The Secret of Peace 


“Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in 
God, believe also in me.” —Joun XIV: 1. 


It is clear from Christ’s teaching that the great 
fact of the Divine Fatherhood which he came to 
reveal, is the one supreme and all-satisfying truth, 
which once accepted by the soul delivers the mind 
from distress and the heart from dread. 

Robert Browning in his poem “A Death in the 
Desert,”’ makes St. John the Divine, who is the re- 
corder of the Gospel in which we are working to- 
night, utter this deeply reasoned conviction: 


“T say, the acknowledgment of God in Christ 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 

All questions in the earth and out of it 
And has so far advanced thee to be wise.” 


Faith in God is the fundamental requirement 
to any solution of life’s mystery. This is the base- 
line, without which we cannot begin to construct 
any adequate theory of the universe or of man’s 
place in the system of things. This first of all re- 
quirements according to Christ, had been met in 
the case of those to whom He was speaking. It was 


a great, universal truth, to which they all readily 
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subscribed, but like a great many other universally 
admitted truths it was in peril of becoming void 
by very reason of its universality. Coleridge said 
long ago in one of his best known aphorisms: 
“Truths, of all others the most awful and interest- 
ing, are too often considered as so true, that they lose 
all the power of truth, and lie bed-ridden in the 
dormitory of the soul, side by side with the most de- 
spised and exploded errors.” 

What did this belief in God amount to among 
the men of Christ’s day? Because it is through the 
working value of a man’s faith that we must come 
up to his conception of God. No one ever saw this 
with such clearness as Jesus Christ, and it is unmis- 
takably implied if not suggested in the passage 
before us. Obviously their thought of God was 
too vague to be of value. Any great truth, like any 
great force, must be broken up into manageable 
quantities in order to be serviceable. Thus the men 
who handle food-stuffs in bulk bear but a small pro- 
portion to the community. They have to break up 
their bulk into lots capable of being handled by 
more numerous retail men. These break them up 
again into yet smaller parcels for distribution among 
the homes of the people, who break them up still 
further for the family’s individual needs. 

Now the fact of God is a truth in bulk, and in 
bulk so large as to be humanly unmanageable. But 
in as far as it is unmanageable it is unserviceable. 
This is the all-sufficient answer to the objection that 
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has been raised by some against our thinking of 
the Almighty in the terms of human thought and 
feeling, for unless we thus think of Him we cannot 
think of Him at all. We can only take our highest 
human conceptions of truth and purity, of wisdom 
and justice, of longsuffering patience and all-hope- 
ful love, and ascribe them to Him in their full- 
orbed perfection, as constituting the essential at- 
tributes of His adorable Being. For what other 
reason than that we should learn thus to think of 
Him did He manifest Himself in human form? Is 
not the Incarnation of the Son of God simply an ex- 
pression in human terms of the divine nature, as 
far as that nature could come to expression within 
the limitations of a single human personality. And 
is not this what Christ meant when he said: “‘He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father’? That is to 
say, the transcendent truth of the divine Fatherhood 
which in its entirety would baffle even the first-born 
sons of light to comprehend, has by the Incarnation 
been brought within such dimensions, as to be hu- 
manly seen and handled, and thus in some measure at 
least rendered intelligible to the mind and heart of 
man. What the high-minded, conscientious middle- 
man of commerce is between the producer and the 
consumer, Christ is between the eternal thought of 
the universe and the mind of man, between the 
sources of infinite supply and the hunger of the 
human soul, between the fathomless Fatherhood of 
God and humanity in conscious orphanage like, 
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“An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.” 


Christ is the “Middleman” between God and men. 
This is the real meaning of the word Mediator. 
He represents God to us and us to God. He is the 
negotiating medium, the centre of moral and spir- 
itual exchange. He renders God intelligible, makes 
him a possible God, not merely a mind that thinks 
and plans, but a heart that feels and loves. He is 
not a Power merely, cold and distant, seated 
somewhere above the stars, and taking no stock of 
the ceaseless tides of existence that ebb and flow 
about his footstool. He is a Being, close and warm 
and tender, caring for us with all a Father’s solici- 
tude, and loving us with infinitely more than a 
mother’s love. This is the Father whom Christ 
came to reveal, and into whose heart He bids us look. 
And so we sing with the sweetest of our modern 
poets :— 


“Tho’ truths in manhood darkly join, 
Deep-seated in our mystic frame, 
We yield all blessing to the name 
Of Him who made them current coin.” 


This idea of creating a currency for truth is only 
another way of expressing what we have said about 
the translation of the bulk quantities of produce or 
merchandise into handy lots. That is to say bullion 
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in metals, just as bulk in goods, has to be broken up 
into forms that can be conveniently tendered. 

Tennyson’s thought in the lines I have quoted, is 
that Christ translated the gold bullion of divine 
truth into such small change as even the common 
people could handle and understand :— 


“And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 

More strong than all poetic thought.” 


When Christ said, “Ye believe in God, believe 
also in me,” He put into the current conception of 
God an element of tenderness. He humanised the 
conception. He made it more vivid by inserting 
into the creed this vox humana note and claiming 
that in His true and proper manhood, in His aspect 
and attitude toward men, He was giving them to 
understand the aspect and attitude of God. He 
taught that whatever men’s preconceived notions 
about the Almighty may have been, they must now 
be checked by this latest manifestation and con- 
firmed, modified, or abandoned according as they 
conformed or disagreed. According to this, what- 
ever cannot be conceived as consistent with the life 
and teaching of Christ must be cut out of our concep- 
tion of God. We are compelled to construe God 
through Jesus Christ or else to misconstrue Him. 
God has chosen to know us through Christ and accept 
of us in Him, and He requires us to do the same, 
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that is to know Him and to accept of Him as He is 
revealed in Christ. 

It is written in John’s Gospel, “No man hath seen 
God at any time, the only-begotten Son which is 
in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared him.” 
Let us look at this great utterance in the light of 
an illustration. It may be said that no man hath 
ever seen the material sun at any time. All that 
is visible to us is the luminous photosphere, the in- 
candescent envelope which enshrines his radiant be- 
ing. Into the boiling cauldron of the sun himself 
no mortal eye could ever look and live. Even the 
sight of his glowing vestment is insufferable, and if 
gazed upon without the protection of some temper- 
ing medium, would blast the vision with blindness 
permanent and complete. But though we cannot 
see the sun himself, the rays that are begotten of 
him and which pour forth from his mighty heart, 
are visible to us. Moreover these rays reveal the 
nature and content of his heart. They are literally 
the sun himself in process of perpetual emanation, 
so much so indeed, that when subjected to spectrum 
analysis these rays reveal by certain lines which they 
produce upon the screen, the presence of various 
elements which they have derived from their source 
and which the trained scientific vision can detect 
and classify. These elements always report them- 
selves and in the same unvarying proportions, thus 
leading to the conclusion that what thus exists in 
the ray is an index to what is in the sun from which 
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ithas come. If it could speak, a beam of light would 
be able to say, “He that hath seen me hath seen the 
sun. No one knows the sun, but the ray and he to 
whom the ray reveals it.” That barium, calcium, 
sodium, radium, helium and the rest are found in 
the ray, means that they are in the sun. There may 
be more in the sun than ever finds its way into the 
ray, it is true, but all that is in the ray is in the sun. 
So in like manner, there may be more in God than 
ever came to manifestation in Christ who is the out- 
beaming of his glory; but all that was in Christ, of 
pity and tenderness, of long-suffering patience and 
victorious love, is gathered up in its infinite fulness 
in the bosom of the Father from which He came. 
Christ supplies all the needful data for our coming 
into a knowledge of God and into relationship with 
Him as our Father, while further and fuller revela- 
tions only wait our more fully developed receptivity. 
The limitations are always fixed by us. Any doors 
that are locked against us will be found to have the 
key on our side, so that they can be opened at will. 
In a previous study, we have seen that Christ was 
seeking to reduce the pressure of life’s burden by 
investing men with his yoke. That yoke is the 
acceptance of God’s Fatherhood. 

Now if we regard the “burden” as that which 
comes upon life from outside, whether in the way 
of obligations which our relationships impose or of 
disabilities and distresses which sin and folly, our 
own or other people’s, entail; and if on the other 
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hand we interpret the trouble and fear spoken of 
in our text as covering all those doubts and mis- 
givings which rise within the soul itself and lay their 
paralysing hands upon our lives, then Christ’s Gospel 
may be regarded as covering the whole of life, pro- 
viding against all contingencies external and in- 
ternal, holding the soul in perfect poise in spite of 
the in-thrust of trouble from without, and the out- 
thrust of trouble from within. Trustfully to 
accept Christ as the true interpretation of God to 
man; to believe that He is God’s representative with 
full power to act on His behalf, so much so indeed 
that He disclaims all personal responsibility for what 
He says or does, affirming, “The words that I speak 
unto you I speak not of myself: but the Father that 
dwelleth in me, He doeth the works,”—this is to 
find the way of escape from all those haunting fears 
that take away our breath, blanching the cheek, 
driving the blood with a cold rush to the heart, and 
thus reducing the working efficiency of the life. Of 
course, the immediate cause of the trouble referred to 
by Christ in this case was His prospective removal, 
the announcement of which with varying intensity 
they had heard again and again. He gives them 
the assurance, however, that withdrawal from visi- 
bility does not mean cessation from activity. He 
will simply change the base of his operations. He 
came into the world of time and space conditions, 
through the common gateway of human birth, and 
he was going out of it through the common gateway 
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of human death, which however, would not close 
upon Him but remain forever open for His perpetual 
coming and going, till He had brought the last of his 
loved ones home. By His cross He would turn 
the grave which to all human appearance was a hope- 
lessly dark and dreary dead-end, into a bright and 
shining highway to the Father’s house, not only for 
Himself but also for the humanity He had come 
to redeem. 

It seems clear from Christ’s word, that His disci- 
ples’ trouble did not exhaust itself in concern for 
Him, but extended itself to anxiety in regard to 
themselves. For if He should perish it must spell 
ruin to them and disaster to the cause for which they 
stood. This was inevitable from their point of view, 
and granting their premiss their reasoning was abso- 
lutely sound. But starting as they did from a false 
assumption, the sounder their reasoning the farther it 
led them from the truth. Christ had therefore, first 
of all, to break down the false assumption that His 
death, however much in the nature of a catastrophe, 
could be placed in the category of an ordinary death, 
or that He Himself could be classified as an ordinary 
man. As long as they regarded Him as anything 
less than divine, they must hold Him to be subject 
to all the time and place conditions of this mortal 
life as well as to the power of death and the grave. 

This discourse seems to have had for its primary 
purpose the displacement of this error and its sub- 
stitution by the truth, that His mysterious Sonship 
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with God, although it had involved the humbling 
of Himself unto death, yet would be followed as 
a moral sequence, not merely by a resumption of 
His former place and power, but by the assumption 
of an even higher vantage ground of authority from 
which to operate the working forces of His redeem- 
ing ministry. It was the catastrophe of His coming 
crucifixion, which He foreknew would shake the 
foundations of their faith and thereby threaten with 
destruction the whole fabric of their religious life. 
Hence He would thus under-lay it with the funda- 
mental and reassuring truth, that in seeing Him they 
had really witnessed the projection on to the earthly 
plane and in temporary human form of the Eternal 
Fatherhood of God. If He could but lodge this 
fact firmly in their minds, with all it carried of un- 
broken continuity of relationship between Himself 
and them on the one hand, and Himself and the 
Father on the other, it would redeem life from deso- 
lation, death from despair, and the hereafter from 
that vague and indefinable dread with which the un- 
known future has always terrorised the hearts of 
men. This truth, then, of the Divine Fatherhood 
which Christ lived to teach and died to prove, He 
lives again to universalise, and by His Spirit make 
real to the minds of men. Wherever this truth meets 
with whole-hearted acceptance, it rescues the re- 
cipient from this threefold dread—the dread of 
life, the dread of death, the dread of the vast 
beyond. 
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Until life is thus delivered from fear it can 
neither become nor achieve its best. To be afraid of 
a trouble is to invite it. Not only so, it is to reduce 
the power to fight it should it come. It is important 
in this regard of course to distinguish between men- 
tal and emotional fear because the former has a self- 
protective function to fulfil, in the absence of which 
life would be left unguarded to all the assaults of 
death. The effects of emotional fear, on the other 
hand, have been described at great length and with 
detail by writers on nervous diseases, till the litera- 
ture on this subject alone would make quite a respect- 
able library. 

There is a consensus of opinion among these ex- 
perts as to three things: Férsz, that fear is the great- 
est foe to individual and racial efficiency. Second, 
that it is due to the mind being dominated by some 
fixed idea of impending disaster, which, whether 
real or imaginary, does not effect the result. Thérd, 
that the way of conquest lies in the eviction of the 
dread-inspiring notion by the introduction and in- 
stallation in its place of a new and victorious joy. 

Now this, which is the last finding of modern 
physiologists and psychologists, is one of the very 
first principles in the teachings of Jesus Christ. And 
so thoroughly did the first Apostles grasp it, that 
they are found continually affirming that the accept- 
ance of His Gospel, means the entrance into the heart 


of a new and buoyant spiri 7 f-Love which straight- 
way exorcises the deny eddie that John the 
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greatest psychologist of them all is heard declaring, 
“There is no fear in love, but perfect love casteth 
out fear.’ In every age, under the inspiration of this 
love, begotten of a calm strong faith in an every- 
where present and personal God, men have been fired 
with magnificent courage for the battles and burdens 
of life. When David wrote the Twenty-seventh 
Psalm he simply expressed in triumphant strain 
what many an obscure man and lowly woman 
through the centuries, has felt. 

“The Lord is my light and my salvation; whom 
shall I fear? The Lord is the strength of my life; 
of whom shall I be afraid? 

“When the wicked, even mine enemies and my 
foes, came upon me to eat up my flesh, they stumbled 
and fell. 

“Though an host should encamp against me, my 
heart shall not fear: though war should rise against 
me, in this will I be confident. 

“One thing have I desired of the Lord, that will 
I seek after; that I may dwell in the house of the 
Lord all the days of my life, to behold the beauty of 
the Lord, and to inquire in His temple. 

“For in the time of trouble He shall hide me in 
His pavilion: in the secret of His tabernacle shall 
He hide me; He shall set me up upon a rock. 

“And now shall mine head be lifted up above 
mine enemies round about me: therefore will I offer 
in His tabernacle sacrifices of joy; I will sing, yea, I 
will sing praises unto the Lord.” 


VII 
Mental Unity and Moral Stability 


“A doubleminded man is unstable in all his ways.” 
—James I:8. 


The words of our text have been selected on the 
threshold of a New Year, and they suggest a line 
of thought singularly fitting for the season’s study. 
Arbitrary though these divisions of time may be, 
they nevertheless serve a useful purpose, if they but 
induce the desire to make a fresh start, and strengthen 
our determination, even in the very face of failure, 
to try again. As long as the New Year season can 
awaken in the human breast a resolve to make the 
most of every fresh opportunity, and to turn the back 
upon failure and defeat, it is well to cherish the 
sentiment that gathers round its opening days. 

Of course, the cynic will tell us with his superior 
air, that there can be no such thing as a New Year, 
and that it is simply one of the many illusions that 
men are pleased to play off on themselves. To which 
we would reply, that neither are there any such 
things as parallels of latitude or meridians of longi- 
tude; but yet the measuring off of the earth’s surface 
by means of these imaginary lines renders possible a 


great many things of sound, practical, commercial 
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value, which without them could not be achieved. 
So with the division of our time into days and weeks, 
and months and years, it has both a moral and a 
material value, and he is the wise man who takes 
advantage of the sentiment that is always generated 
at this season, and seeks to crystallise it into high 
resolve. 

The Apostle James in this letter is supremely con- 
cerned with the practical and working side of daily 
living. But, like every sound psychologist, he sees 
that all conduct runs back and takes its rise in the 
mountains of thought. Hence the teaching of the 
text that any want of coherence in thinking must 
display itself in inconstancy of behaviour. In other 
words, instability of life is directly resolvable into 
dissipation in the realm of thought; while distraction 
in the realm of thought emerges as erratic and un- 
certain behaviour in the sphere of conduct. 

Now, if this be so, it is only through effecting a 
change in a man’s mind that any permanent or effec- 
tive change in his life can be brought about. This 
alteration in the realm of his thinking, this introduc- 
tion of a new and regulative concept, that will cut 
new channels for the working forces of his life, is 
the root-idea of the New Testament word “repent- 
ance,’ and thus becomes an all-sufficient explanation 
of its insistence by Christ, as the fundamental condi- 
tion of entrance into the Kingdom of God. 

The longer one lives and works at such themes as 
these, the more clear it becomes that our thought life 
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is the only thing that really counts. In the region of 
thought all our battles are lost or won; there it iS, 
that destiny is either made or marred. If men think 
purely they will live purely, if they think dishonestly 
they will act dishonestly, if they think whisky they 
will drink whisky, and the conquest of drinking as 
of every other vice is to be achieved by the conquest 
of thinking. What we say, what we do, how we 
carry ourselves generally in everyday life are all of 
value and importance only as they are outward ex- 
pressions of our innermost thought. Let every young 
man who reads these lines remember that anything 
great or noble or wise, that is to be achieved by him, 
must first of all be thought and intentioned by him. 
Thought is the genesis of action, and everything that 
is of any moral account must come into life through 
this gate, or be left out of the final audit. Anything 
that slips into life without intent, anything that finds 
its way in through accident or heredity or any other 
irresponsible entrance, anything that a man does 
under stress of deep emotion without corresponding 
conviction and which does not involve and engage 
the will, is as morally valueless as the things that 
he does in his dreams. 

If you are going to “make anything out,” as it is 
called, then you must first of all think it out; and 
in order to do this you must acquire control in the 
realm of your thought. In the matter of his think- 
ing every man must be master in his own house, for 
a brain divided against itself in its thinking, means 
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a life whose force is not merely halved, but in which 
the halves are set at angles of resistance to one an- 
other, so that neither is available for all it is worth. 

The world, in spite of all appearance to the con- 
trary, is ruled by ideas. History is simply the pro- 
jection of human thought on to the stage of action. 
Everything, however solid and concrete, existed first 
of all as an abstract idea, and can be resolved back 
into terms of it. All we see in art or commerce, in 
industrial science, invention, or manufacture, can 
be tracked back into the realm of ideas and has its 
mental equivalent and cause. There is often a great 
deal of nonsense talked in depreciation of the 
thinker, who is scorned as a mere theorist in contrast 
with the so-called practical man, who is praised as 
a man of affairs. But your practical man works on 
a theory, though he may not know or acknowledge 
it. He has his rule, which is his theory, even if it 
be but “a rule of thumb.” The thing that is not 
true in theory cannot be true in practice, and con- 
versely, the thing that is true on paper will be found 
true in practice, provided always that all the condi- 
tions have been taken into account and observed. 
For example, a South Australian invention that has 
worked with the best possible results in that State, 
was found to badly break down elsewhere, with the 
result that a successful lawsuit has been conducted 
against the inventor to recover damages for losses 
which his patent had caused. The reason for the 
failure in this case was, that the atmospheric condi- 
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tions which prevail in the one State, do not obtain in 
the other, and the humidity of the latter vitiated the 
good results which the arid nature of the former 
secured. It is ever thus. There is always a reason 
for such discrepancies, and it will always be found 
in some error of thought or in the neglect of some 
factor which should have been taken into account. 
The thing, then, that is not theoretically sound, that 
is not correct in the realm of thought, cannot possibly 
be correct in the realm of practice. 

The writer remembers a late professor of engineer- 
ing in the Melbourne University, taking his class 
down to the River Yarra on one occasion to watch 
the construction of a new bridge. The professor 
took out his rule and measured the work, calculated 
the strain that would come on all the parts in case 
of flood, and pointed out to his students in the hear- 
ing of the engineer of construction who had charge 
of the work, that in case the river rose to a certain 
height the bridge would not have a hope. The engi- 
neer laughed his scorn, and dubbed the professor a 
mere theorist, declaring that he had built too many 
bridges in his time to be frightened by the figures of 
a faddist. About five years after a flood came, and 
parts of the wreckage of the bridge took a short cut 
through the Botanical Gardens and across the St. 
Kilda road to the Port Melbourne beach, when it was 
the professor’s turn to laugh! 

The instability of that structure was the result of 
mental miscalculation in the mind of the engineer; 
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and what was true there is also true everywhere. 
All the shiftiness in moral character, all the uncer- 
tainty, unreliability, unpunctuality, and dishonesty 
of the community, are directly traceable to the man- 
ner of men’s thinking. The faults and flaws in 
workmanship may be referred back inevitably to 
more serious faults and flaws in the workmen them- 
selves; and where the intention is involved, there can 
be no hope of stability of character being restored, 
until new thoughts of duty and obligation displace 
the present low and selfish ideals. “Be ye trans- 
formed,” says the Apostle Paul, ‘‘by the renewing of 
your mind.” There is no other way. “He that 
sitteth on the throne said, Behold, I make all things 
new.” And He does it by renewing the mind. 
Straightway the man becomes a new creature, old 
things pass away, and behold, all things become new. 

The acquisition of mental unification and control 
means that the will is installed and enthroned. 
When it thus assumes its regal place and power, the 
life is at once delivered from the tyranny of emo- 
tions within and of circumstances without. The 
causes of success or failure in life are not to be 
sought in any outward conditions. They lie within 
the circle of the man’s own personality. Even when 
we invade that circle on our quest, we find that not 
in the region of his intellectual endowments or defi- 
ciencies is the secret concealed. The outward differ- 
ence in men’s status will seldom be found upon 
analysis to correspond with their inward difference 
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in the way of mental capacity. We all know men 
of quite ordinary ability who have pushed their way 
to commanding positions and influence, while men 
far superior to them in intellectual equipment, are a 
negligible quantity in all that pertains to the social, 
commercial, and political life of the State. Every 
community can show men of brilliant gifts who are 
bound in shallows and in miseries, while their far 
less gifted fellows are riding the high seas of success. 

It is the idlest of all idle nonsense for those who 
fail, to cast the blame on fortune or to discount the 
success of others by calling it “a fluke.” The shift- 
ing of blame from persons to things, from self to 
circumstance, is one of the most morally mischievous 
of our modern expedients. It is the devil’s own 
subterfuge for shirkers and cowards, a veritable 
refuge of lies. No one knows this better than those 
who creep beneath its shelter, and the sooner they 
are hunted out into the open and made to face the 
facts from which they have flinched, the better for 
every one will it be. If there is going to be any self- 
deception practised in these matters, it had a thou- 
sand times better be in the contrary direction of 
shouldering blame for things that we could not help 
than of shirking responsibility for things we could. 
No man will ever come to his kingdom, who does 
not first of all come to himself; and no man can be 
said to have come to himself until he has learnt to 
separate mentally his essential being from all that is 
merely accidental to it. Once a man succeeds in thus 
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cutting his true self clear from all beside, and effect- 
ing perfect self-detachment, then, like King Arthur, 


“He draws all their petty princedoms under him, 
Their king and head, and makes a realm and reigns.” 


Such men never fail. Let the reader of these 
words understand that no man ever really fails 
until he mentally sides with failure and accepts 
defeat. This means that you need never fail. Of 
course your plans may fail, your schemes miscarry, 
and your enterprise suffer defeat. But then, you 
yourself are other than any or all of these, and until 
you elect to identify yourself with them, so as to be 
inseparable from them and to go down with them, 
you may stand four-square to all the winds that blow. 
This is the characteristic of the race to which you 
belong, and is the key to the saying that the British 
never know when they are beaten, which really 
means that they never are! They may, like Sir 
Richard Grenville, of the “Revenge,” have their pow- 
der all spent, and their pikes all broken or bent, and 
the masts and the rigging lying over the side. But 
think you that was defeat when: 


“The lion there lay dying, and they yielded to the foe, 
And the stately Spanish men to their flagship bore him 
then, 
Where they laid him by the mast, old Sir Richard caught 
at last, 
And they praised him to his face with their courtly foreign 
prace: 
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But he rose upon their decks, and he cried: 

‘I have fought for Queen and Faith like a valiant man 
and true, 

I have only done my duty as a man is bound to do: 

With a joyful spirit I, Sir Richard Grenville, die!’ 

And he fell upon their decks, and he died.” 


Let a man go down like that, whether in naval or 
military, in commercial or in moral, warfare, and 
only fools will confound it with defeat. The moral 
of it is, that unless you think you are beaten, you 
are not; but if you think you are, even when you 
are not, then you are! 

Let every man or woman who has failed on the 
moral field, mentally refuse to be identified with that 
failure. Deny that it represents your true self. 
This is to repudiate the lower self and all its works. 
That self is not you. If it were, you would not be 
separable from it. But the separability of a man 
from his lower nature, is one of the most glorious 
of New Testament truths. The separation, however, 
must first of all be effected in the region of the mind. 
This is why Christ said: “If any man will be my 
disciple, let him deny himself.” The higher self, the 
essential man, is to deny, to disown, to repudiate, to 
refuse to be identified with the lower self. Just as 
God is both immanent in nature and yet trans- 
cendent, so must man be both immanent through 
every part of himself and yet transcend the whole. 

This transcendence is the rule of the super-nature, 
what Paul calls “the law of the mind” over the “law 
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in the members.” It is the law of the spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus, which imposes its legislation 
upon all the members, making the man free from 
the law of sin and death. The divine system of 
redemption is built upon the fundamental fact that 
sin and the sinner are not identical. A medical man 
would never dream of confounding his patient with 
the disease, and the only reason why medical men 
have not been more successful than they have, lies 
just here. They have not sufficiently impressed their 
patients with this distinction, so as to enlist their 
strength of mind on the side of health as against dis- 
ease. They have not attempted, much less suc- 
ceeded, in gaining as an ally, the mental force of 
their patients, so as to have the weight of healthy 
wholesome thinking cast into the scale of recovery, 
as against the morbid thought of disease and death. 
Once they succeed in this, it will be found infinitely 
more effective in combating disorders than their 
most potent drugs. In his treatment of moral dis- 

temper, Christ never confounded the sinner with 
‘his sin, nor must we, either in our own lives or in 
those of others. Let us range our will against all 
that is morbid, whether in mind, soul or body. 

The difference between men as regards personal 
character and achievement, will be found on analysis 
to consist more in the power of moral determination — 
than in that of mental ability. <A bit of stubborn 
will-power that refuses to be beaten or rebuffed, will 
do more, even when coupled with the most ordinary 
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endowments, to lift a man to the shining table-lands 
of success than the most brilliant gifts without it. 
Such a will serves the purpose to its possessor of a 
lens, to gather up and converge the otherwise scat- 
tered, forces of mind and body and focus them to the 
point of attack. Our failures are seldom due to 
lack of force, but to the fact that our powers are 
not at immediate call. We cannot rely on them to 
come to attention at the word of command. We 
have not disciplined them to prompt and ready 
response, so that all their weight can be delivered at 
a moment’s notice at a given point or trained in a 
definite direction. Indeed, this word ‘‘direction” 
really holds the key to the whole situation. Sin 
has been defined as “mis-direction,”’ and though the 
definition does not cover all the ground, there is a 
good deal to be said in its favour. But for every 
one who is guilty of /zs-direction of faculty there are 
thousands who are failing through zon-direction. 
Their forces are dissipated. They represent less a 
solid column of advancing force than a finely dif- 
fused and fan-like spray. There is no great control- 
ling and unifying purpose giving concentration to 
their faculties and converging them to definite ends. 
Their powers are being simply fooled and frittered 
away, with nothing to show for their expenditure. 
A man of this type differs from the man of concen- 
tration, as a road-sprinkler differs from a fireman’s 
hose. We are all in danger of running out our 
powers at so many points that we become effective 
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at neither. Very few of us can afford to be ver- 
satile. Our only hope of success lies in unifying 
our lines of force, and seeing that nothing cuts 
across to divert or dissipate the current. 

I should like this study to prove helpful to those 
who have been disheartened by the battle and burden 
of life. It is doubtful whether the pulpit has much 
to say to those who are succeeding. When Christ 
came to Nazareth and entered into the synagogue, it 
will be remembered that He opened the scroll where 
it was written: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because He hath anointed me to preach good tidings 
to the poor; He hath sent me to proclaim release to 
the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty them that are bruised, to proclaim 
the acceptable year of the Lord.” Now this mani- 
festo, it is clear, makes provision only for the failures 
and those that are unfit. Christ is a physician, and 
has no time to waste over people who are not sick. 
He is a liberator of slaves, and has no call to them 
that are free. He is the friend of the man that is 
down; as for the rest they can take care of them- 
selves, for as He says elsewhere, ‘““They that be 
whole need not a physician but those that are sick.” 
Christ’s gospel is a gospel for the outcast, the dis- 
appointed, the despairing. Just the type over which 
moral reformers generally wring their hands in 
despair, awakens in Him the keenest moral enthu- 
siasm and calls forth His glorious gospel of im- 
mortal hope. Over against every great human priva- 
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tion, Christ here sets a great and divine positive, 
meeting every need of man out of the overflowing 
fulness of God. 

But it was the spiritual need of men with which 
He was supremely concerned, because that once met, 
He knew and taught that everything else would 
speedily adjust itself. Thus ‘“‘the poor” in this 
classic passage must be construed through the gospel 
which has been designed to meet their need. But 
it is a gospel which, whether unfolded by Christ 
or by His apostles, never attempted or promised 
any necessary alteration in man’s external and mate- 
rial condition, excepting as such condition was an 
index, expression, or result of his internal moral 
state. Upon mere fiches and outward well-to-do- 
ness as such, Christ set no store, and the proof that 
they were neither in His thoughts nor in those of His 
hearers, is clear from the fact that they never once 
retorted as they might otherwise have done: “If 
you thus hold the keys to all worldly wealth and can 
let us in to its enjoyment, how comes it that you 
yourself are so lamentably poor that you have not 
where to lay your head?” 

Hence the true method of exegesis here is to take 
this word “poor,” find out all it means in its ordi- 
nary everyday application, and then ascertain by 
moral analogues what it suggests in regard to the 
soul. Now, to be poor in pocket is too well under- 
stood by the majority of us to require much elabora- 
tion. It is to live a hand-to-mouth existence. To 
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have nothing stored, upon which to draw in case of 
an emergency arising, in the way of sickness at 
home or calls for assistance from outside. The 
extension of hospitality is rendered impossible or at 
least difficult to the poor, because all their resources 
are required to keep the persistent wolf from the 
door. The poor man is limited and hampered in 
every way,—in mental intercourse, in range of in- 
terests, and in breadth of relations. He suffers an 
all-round contraction, so that rich possibilities of 
his nature remain undeveloped, and he never prop- 
erly comes to his own. He possesses, it may be, 
fine literary, musical, artistic, or inventive gifts; he 
has possibly the faculty of public speech coupled 
with powers of statesmanship or diplomacy, but 
which through his cursed poverty are starved into 
silence and inefficiency; so that the stepping into 
wealth by such a man, provided it did not come too 
late in life, would mean the emancipation of fet- 
tered faculty, the liberation of pent-up forces, the 
unsealing of hidden springs whose outpouring would 
mean the enlargement and enrichment of his own 
being and through him that of the world. 

Now, lift all this over into the moral realm, and 
you will at once see what it must mean for a human 
soul, ‘‘cribbed, cabined, and confined’ within mate- 
rial interests and concerns to find its divine correlate, 
to discover the answer to all its deepest longings, the 
fulfilment of all its highest hopes. And it is just 
here that Christ meets every man, and over against 
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the abysmal deeps of human need sets the infinite 
fount of divine supply. The first positively en- 
riching thing that Christ does for a man after par- 
doning his sin is to strengthen him in the region of 
his will, so that he may sin no more. It is this plus 
power which, as we have seen, more than any other 
quality distinguishes man from man. By strength- 
ening us in this department, Christ heightens the 
value of our assets all round. He lifts all the forces 
of life to their highest power, and finds a use and a 
sphere for them all, so that the “weakest becomes 
as David, and the House of David as the Angel of 
the Lord.’ Now, it is because so many of us are 
defective at this vital and all-important point that 
we are urged to give Jesus Christ an opening into 
our lives. In the case of many of us there are 
times of deepest self-loathing and revulsion from 
sin. 

But moments of reaction are moments of great 
possibility or peril for the human soul. They are 
moments for which both God and the devil watch 
and wait, for they are charged with great moral sig- 
nificance, and are big with destiny. It is this which 
constitutes the value of times and seasons in the way 
of making good resolves. 

What we shall do with this moment of reaction 
from evil when it comes will depend of course upon 
ourselves. It came in Peter’s life, when with an 
oath and a lie on his lips, he met the glance of his 
Lord and in his revulsion threw himself out into the 
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darkness, weeping and cursing himself for the cow- 
ard he was. It came in the life of Judas Iscariot, 
but the force of his reaction carried him over the 
brink of the abyss, only, we would fain hope, to find 
beneath him the everlasting arms of Him from whom 
he sought in vain to flee. If such a moment of 
moral reaction should be present with any who read 
these lines, if you are sick to death of sin and all 
its hateful brood of dismal memories, then, even 
now, as you read, be assured that the everywhere 
helpful and hopeful Spirit of God is beside you to 
take advantage of that reaction, and give it sufficient 
force to bring you clean over to Christ’s side. Unless 
you yield yourself to His operation, nothing effective 
or permanent in the way of moral recovery and rein- 
statement can be brought about. Your merely nega- 
tive recoil from evil must pass into positive antag- 
onism to it in order to secure any fixity of moral 
character. This is redemption as distinguished from 
mere reform, and it means the love of what God 
loves, and the hatred of what He hates. 

In the Saviour’s manifesto quoted above, there 
occurs the phrase “the acceptable year of the Lord.” 
Two ideas meet and blend in the word “acceptable” 
—a welcome given, and a welcome received. It is 
really the mingling of desire and opportunity that 
makes the acceptable time. The opportunity meets 
you here and now. Does it coincide with your 
desire? If so, then it will never be more easy for 
you to settle this great question than it is at this 
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moment. The Christ who pleads with you pleads 
for you, and if you only will, 


“This instant now you may receive 
The answer of His powerful prayer; 
This instant now in Him may live, 
His prevalence with God declare; 
And soon your spirit, in His Hands, 
Shall stand where your Forerunner stands.” 


Vill 
Wanted—An Honest Man 


“Run ye to and fro through the streets of Jeru- 
salem, and see now, and know, and seek in the broad 
places thereof, if ye can find a man, if there be any 
that doeth justly, that seeketh truth; and I will par- 
don her.” —JEREMIAH V: 1. 


The man who received this commission was a fine 
blend of gentleness and strength. There was never 
a more stern and uncompromising preacher of right- 
eousness than Jeremiah, nor one touched with a 
deeper sympathy toward such as were overtaken by 
sin, and the sorrow that sets in on its trail. From 
his birth he had been divinely marked off for a career 
of opposition to every form of moral delinquency, 
whether in princes or people, in prophets or priests. 
When his sensitive soul shrank from the task to 
which he had been called, and he expostulated with 
the Almighty against being selected for such a cam- 
paign, he received the assurance of divine reinforce- 
ment for the moral siege he was commissioned to 
conduct. The story of how his native reluctance was 
conquered is finely told in the twentieth chapter. 
The universal opposition which his message met 
from the royal house, the prophetical school, the 


priestly caste, the military cult, and the common 
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people generally only proves how needful it must 
have been, how deep and widespread was the evil 
he was called to uproot. In the chapter before us he 
is under divine orders to discover a man, not for 
Jehovah’s satisfaction but for his own. If he is 
going to deal successfully with this social evil he 
must know how deep-seated and widespread it is. 
The moral physician must know the city by personal 
investigation. He must come into touch with the 
national life where it is most thickly massed, and 
where if anywhere, it musters its best and its worst. 

It is in the city that moral problems assume their 
acutest form. Where the light is whitest the 
shadows are blackest, and in the great centres of 
population good and evil present their most striking 
and startling contrasts. It was absolutely necessary 
that the would-be reformer should judge from first- 
hand knowledge of the facts, and not from any 
merely hearsay evidence. Just as the physician of 
the body takes the pulse of his patient at a point 
where it comes nearest to the surface, and can thus 
be most clearly and accurately read, so the physician 
of the nation’s soul must take the moral pulse where 
its beat can be most swiftly measured and the na- 
ture of the malady ascertained. Jeremiah thus con- 
stituted in himself a “royal commission of enquiry” 
on behalf of high heaven, to discover if possible a 
soul of good somewhere amid the prevailing evil that 
had infected the land. He is asked to judge from 
what he sees and hears in the transactions of the 
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market-place and the street, as to whether such a 
thing as true manhood any longer survives. By true 
manhood, he is to understand straightforward and 
upright dealing between employer and employed, 
buyer and seller, patron and client, man and man. 
It is not a question of creed but of conduct. He is 
not presented with some vague and shadowy ideal 
through which he is required to construe the life of 
the people, no text-book formula, delicate in its 
operation and difficult to apply; but with the 
simple and easily-applied test of common honesty. 
And it is a remarkable and lamentable fact that at 
this point of mere rudimentary morals, not only the 
king and the commoner, but the priest and the 
prophet broke utterly down. It is interesting to note 
that even in this far-off time a definite standard of 
manhood had come to be accepted, and that it could 
not be met by mere outward observances of religious 
rites and ceremonies. It was not a question of 
temple service and sacrificial offerings but of every- 
day conduct. Nothing else mattered. This was the 
burden of the true prophet’s message, not burnt 
offering but behaviour, “‘to do justly, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God.” Justice then 
and fidelity were the real marks of true manhood, 
and that such a standard was in vogue is a testi- 
mony to the ethical ‘altitude to which the higher 
spirits of the age had attained. 

The clear suggestion of the passage is that this 
was not so much an unattained ideal that was set 
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before the people as a great tradition from which 
they had sadly receded. They were a nation of 
degenerates, a people on the down-grade, with 
rapidly increasing momentum of descent. But we 
must not anticipate. The prophet is required to in- 
stitute a search for an honest man. Of the methods 
he adopted we have not a hint. He certainly could 
not have enquired of every man he met as to his 
commercial integrity, nor if he had, could he have 
expected to receive a correct or civil reply. The 
rogue could not be expected to give himself away, 
and the straightforward trader, if such there had 
been, would have resented the implication of dis- 
honesty which the question conveyed: The prophet 
is represented as commencing his search among the 
rank and file, the ordinary men and women of the 
day’s march, traders, mechanics, shopkeepers and the 
general composite crowd that barter in the market- 
place and seek to get the best of one another in the 
bazaars. The result of his enquiry revealed a 
standard of morality so shockingly low among these 
who represented the commercial and _ industrial 
classes that he was driven, so he says, to the con- 
clusion that such depravity must have for its cause 
some dreadful deficiency of knowledge, for he cannot 
conceive it possible for such conduct to co-exist with 
a clear sense of right and wrong. Like a good many 
other ‘people of a later day, Jeremiah fondly 
imagined that knowledge of duty would necessarily 
be coupled with its performance, and that once he 
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could escape from these low levels of popular ig- 
norance to the heights of culture and refinement, his 
quest would be over and he would have his honest 
man. Alas! however, for his hope. If the East 
End of democracy, so to speak, disappointed him, 
the West End of aristocracy presented a spectacle so 
appalling in its flagrant godlessness as to plunge the 
prophet into the depths of despair. Here were light 
and knowledge perverted to illicit ends, so that 
under the cloak of culture the very nobility of the 
city was guilty of unnumbered and unnameable 
sins. Thus between the uninstructed majority, who 
as he thought did not know any better, and the well- 
instructed minority who did, there was in the matter 
of behaviour little to choose. Whatever difference 
there was, was, of course, in favour of what we have 
called the East End, for the evils of the West End 
were aggravated by being committed against the 
clearest light, and in a spirit of perverse rebellion 
against the moral requirements which its radiance 
revealed. Best things corrupted are ever the worst, 
and so the great quest ends in disappointment. 
There was not enough moral soundness in the com- 
munity to serve as a working centre of healthful 
force. 

If there had been one wholesome man he might 
well have served as a hygienic starting point, be- 
cause his goodness to have survived such a general 
rot as had set in, would have had to be of sterling 
positive value. Only thus could it have stood the 
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down-dragging pull of such a general gravitation 
to wrong. It is wonderful what one man can do to 
strengthen and straighten his comrades in a moral 
crisis. Wellington speaking of the morale of an 
army estimated that one brave man in ten was suff- 
cient to stiffen the ranks. The virtues are as con- 
tagious as the vices, and every decent, clean and 
wholesome man in ancient Jerusalem, just as in 
modern city life, would have proved a centre of 
radio-active force which would have worked de- 
structively towards evil, and constructively towards 
building up a sound and healthy national life. Such 
a man in the community becomes a sort of detached 
conscience which by its mere uncorrupted preserva- 
tion is at once a perpetual inspiration and rebuke. 
Nothing could be more deplorable than the condition 
of public morals as depicted by Jeremiah. There 
did not seem to be one sound piece of moral tissue in 
the body corporate. From the king on his throne 
to the denizens of the lanes, nothing but rottenness 
and fraud. Oaths were lightly spoken and as lightly 
broken, contracts repudiated, family life corrupted, 
business demoralised, friendship a falsehood, faith 
dry, and honour dead. Treachery, gluttony, adul- 
tery, with every other kind of excess, ran riot in the 
heart of a city that was hurrying to its doom. 
Jeremiah felt that under the circumstances the best 
thing to do was to pull out as from an infected area 
and live apart. ‘Ob, that I had in the wilderness 
a lodging place of wayfaring men; that I might leave 
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my people, and go from them! for they be all 
adulterers, an assembly of treacherous men.” Now, 
all this crop of corruption and lies, of dissolute- 
ness and disloyalty, was simply the harvest of their 
own sinful sowing. They were staggering under the 
black sheaves, they were compelled to reap from 
the seed of pride and scorn and contempt of law, 
which they had scattered with so light a hand. There 
is nothing haphazard or capricious in this. It is the 
stern logic of the moral order. This nation had for- 
saken God, it had descended from the spiritual to 
the material plane. The heathen around them had 
sought to push their way upward, through the phys- 
ical to the spiritual order, which they felt must dwell 
somewhere behind the things they felt and saw. 
Israel had inverted this process and in place of ele- 
vating and personalising the natural, had degraded 
and depersonalised the supernatural. When men 
come to worship the impersonal forces of nature, 
then moral deterioration is swift and sure and the 
reason is not far to seek. Physical forces, whether 
symbolized in sun, moon or star, sea or mountain, 
fire or flood, when contemplated in and by them- 
selves alone, present an absolutely non-moral system. 
They are seen to be relentless and indiscriminating 
in their action. They make no allowances for ig- 
norance or inexperience, but move on undeviatingly 
without haste or rest. Irresistible in their march, 
these forces make for their goal with a blind inevi- 
tableness that simply crushes and flings aside every 
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obstacle in their path. Now, the deification of such . 
implacable forces, and the resting in the visible order 
which they control, as though they and it were the 
ultimate reality from which there could be no appeal, 
was bound to react on the moral character of the 
worshippers. If there were no moral quality dis- 
coverable in the method of nature, if her order were 
fixed and final with no place for penitence and no 
room for prayer, then clearly to copy that method 
by cutting our morality would seem to be the one 
and only way to success. Man sees that nature 
always “‘gets there,” and that she gets there by bear- 
ing down or wearing down all opposition. If there- 
fore she be the highest that he recognises, what more 
natural than that he should follow in her steps. 
This is materialism of the most virulent and in- 
fectious sort, which works itself out in the gross and 
vulgar forms of brutality, which have not only 
stained the pages of the past, but are imperilling all 
that is best in the institutions of the present. Now, 
from this inferno of lawlessness there is only one 
‘way of recovery, that is, by dethroning in the mind 
of man the sovereignty of brute force, and substi- 
tuting for it the sovereignty of a personal God. It 
is only by the displacement of this non-ethical sys- 
tem in favour of a supremely ethical Being whose 
will is accepted as law, that society can be redeemed. 
Once men are brought to realise that the universe is 
essentially moral, that it is grounded in righteous- 
ness, and that in spite of all appearances truth must 
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prevail and justice unerringly distribute unto each 
his own, they will see the utter futility and fatality 
of persisting in sin. 

The city life of Jeremiah’s day revealed to his 
search nothing but moral deterioration and decay. 
It analysed into civilisation without godliness, cul- 
ture without morality, and simply repeated the old 
story, old even when these words were written, of 
national decrepitude hastening to its doom. This 
doom is strongly foretold by the prophet in the sixth 
verse, where he declares, “Wherefore a lion out of 
the forest shall slay them, and a wolf of the evenings 
shall spoil them, a leopard shall watch over their 
cities: every one that goeth out thence shall be torn 
to pieces: because their transgressions are many, and 
their backslidings are increased.” The lion, the 
leopard and the wolf of the evenings, must be re- 
garded as symbols of those destructive forces which 
set in upon the track of the wrong-doer, whether in- 
dividual or collective, and take their revenges for 
violation of the moral law. When men give rein to 
the beast in their nature instead of bringing it into 
subjection, it will inevitably acquire ascendency. 
Life becomes the prey of the passions which rend 
and ravage till they turn it into a burnt and barren 
waste. England’s greatest poet makes the son of 
Gloucester utter the self-same truth declared by 
Israel’s prophet four thousand years ago: ‘“The gods 
are just and of our pleasant vices make instruments 
to scourge us.” ‘Tennyson bids us: 
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“Arise and fly 
The reeling faun, the sensual feast. 
Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die.” 


The retributive action of nature when her laws 
are defied is too patent to require proof. Not 
merely every day, but every hour of every day, some 
victim of carelessness or ignorance is mangled in the 
great world-machine which ceases not day nor night, 
year in and year out, to move along its resistless 
course. It cannot be bullied or bribed to move a 
hair’s-breadth from its predestined course. Water 
will drown, fire will burn, acids will bite, poisons 
will kill both saint and sinner alike. An earthquake 
has no more regard for a church than for a gambling 
saloon. If by their excesses men violate the laws 
of health, they must foot the bill. There is no com- 
pounding with this creditor. She insists on the utter- 
most farthing. There is no statute of limitations, 
no moratorium provision, no “First offender’s Act’” 
in nature’s scheme. She cares nothing about major- 
ity votes. Whether we oppose her as individuals 
or in the mass makes not the slightest difference. 
Though hand join in hand to arrest her march, it 
is as though a cobweb sought to stay the rush of an 
avalanche down an Alpine steep. Even the loudest- 
tongued anarchist finds himself “up against it,” when 
he tries conclusions with nature. 

He cannot safely move except by keeping step. 
Every breath he draws and every meal he eats 
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laughs to scorn his attempts to frustrate law. The 
air he breathes, the water he drinks, are composed 
of elements which if uncontrolled by law would put 
him out of commission without a moment’s notice, 
and with a tenure on life no more secure than that 
of a candle-flame in a gale of wind. The very 
chemistry of his body is a world in itself of wonder- 
working laws, by which the slightest indiscretion in 
eating or drinking, the careless disregard of sanitary 
conditions, the failure to take proper precautionary 
measures against communicable disease, or the most 
trifling over-functioning or under-functioning of any 
of the powers, is at once detected and dealt with out 
of hand. Thus, against the reign of law there can be 
no successful revolt, nor can any exemption be se- 
cured. Hence the wise man ascertains the conditions 
under which life can alone be lived in security and 
content, and straightway regulates its courses in con- 
formity to the requirements of the system under 
which he is placed. He knows that in opposition he 
has no hope, that his only chance of survival is in 
alliance with nature’s laws. 

How men construe the inevitableness of nature’s 
processes depends on whether they accept or réject 
a future life. If they hold that this life is but 
a prelude and preparation to a blessedness which no 
thought can reach, no tongue declare; if men inter- 
pret the fixed inflexible conditions of this mortal 
state as being necessary to the graduation of the soul, 
then of course they will comport themselves accord- 
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ingly, accepting and acquiescing in the fixity of na- 
ture as to the rules of a school in which they have 
been entered as pupils, and by conforming to which 
they will move up, grade by grade, to all that is 
noblest and best. If, on the other hand, this life be 
regarded as all, and existence as terminating at the 
grave; if man is held to be simply one with the 
things he touches and sees; if he accepts the narrow 
horizons of time as his limit, and treats immortality 
merely as a priestly fiction, then instead of project- 
ing his thought forward and picturing his personality 
as possessing the freedom of the eternities for its 
range, he will turn it in and down upon a mean and 
impoverished present which, through being cut off 
from the prospect of an eternal future, has been 
rendered destitute of inspiration and worth. Such 
a life will resolve itself into a sordid scramble for 
the perishable things of time, and its fitness to sur- 
vive will be measured only by its power to bruise or 
worm its way upward and prevail over feebler or 
less cunning forms. It will not merely be each for 
himself in such a case, but each for himself here and 
now, because there is nothing else to hope for beyond 
the sphere of earth and time. Such a creed must 
necessarily heighten competition to an appalling de- 
gree. It must re-establish the law of the jungle by 
which “he may take who has the power and he may 
keep who can.” This tendency to revert to primitive 
barbarism has to be reckoned with and provided 
against, else all the garnered results of civilisation 
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in the way of ethical progress will end in dust and 
smoke. 

It is here that we find the place of penalty in the 
system of things. To make sin carry its own ap- 
propriate punishment is to provide a most powerful 
moral safeguard for the race. But even this safe- 
guard is not infallible; for in spite of penalties men 
persist in going wrong. If punishment for sin were 
necessarily remedial in its action, then this world 
would indeed be an ideal place in which to live, for 
who is there among us who has not been disciplined 
by having to bear the slings and stings of penalty! 
It is true that in some instances, made wise by suffer- 
ing, we have been deterred through fear of conse- 
quences from the path of wrongful desire, but where 
fear of punishment is the main motive of obedience, 
it cannot be claimed that our loyalty is of a very 
worthy or reliable type. It may have a social value 
it is true, such as that of the enforced abstinence of 
an inebriate retreat, but he must be a novice who 
imagines that the problem of evil can thus be solved. 
It is only as the discharged patient can be safely 
set down among his fellows, a free and unrestricted 
man, “with power on his own act and on the 
world,” that any real moral rectification can be 
claimed. 

The prophet in this very passage aptly refers to 
the abortive use of discipline in the case of those 
whom he describes. Neither Old Testament nor 
New Testament writers ever commit themselves to 
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the theory that a disciplined people means of neces- 
sity a regenerated people. They had sufficient 
knowledge of human nature to know that punish- 
ment, instead of reducing its subject to docility, may 
only harden him into a more determined hostility. 
There is always this peril in bringing penal measures 
into play. They require to be administered with 
the most exquisite delicacy, and with the profoundest 
regard for the sanctity of the personal will, which 
is sought to be won for truth and loyalty. But even 
with all this delicacy and consideration, punish- 
ment may fail of its end. Merely to force the life 
over to the side of right, without at the same time in- 
ducing a corresponding love of right, which will 
keep it there of choice when the pressure of disci- 
pline has been removed, would be no moral gain. It 
would be to win a physical victory at the cost of a 
moral defeat. Now these people had been dis- 
ciplined. God’s ministers of famine, pestilence, and 
sword had executed their mission of correction with 
not only no good result, but they were positively the 
worse for treatment and were driven into a more de- 
fiant revolt. It is difficult to understand such an 
attitude. One only requires to think for a moment 
to see its utter futility. A man might just as well 
try conclusions with the law of gravitation and hope 
to win out, as against the law of righteousness and 
escape the consequences. 

We have seen the folly of putting up our fists 
against the natural order. Our Christian creed 
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is, that back of the whole system in which we are 
temporarily housed, and enfolding it all, is Infinite 
Power directed by Infinite Wisdom and administered 
by Infinite Love. Now, against the first of these 
two one might keep up, if not an effective fight, at 
least an unyielding protest. One can conceive of 
power and intelligence being employed for despotic 
and cruel ends, or even as combining with no defi- 
nitely wrongful purpose but with a lofty disdain as 
to the consequences of their impact on individual or 
collective life. Against such an immoral or even 
non-moral adminstration one might reasonably main- 
tain a righteous resistance, and be sustained even in 
failure by a deep-seated sense of moral satisfaction 
at having put up a fight against so unjustifiable a 
tyranny. But what cuts away the ground from 
under the rebel against God is the thought, that he 
is fighting against a love that is seeking in a thousand 
ways to bless and enrich his life, a love that has 
made the supreme sacrifice in order to compass its 
saving ends, a love that bears with insult and neg- 
lect, with brutish misinterpretation and ingratitude 
and yet loses neither patience, nor sweetness, nor 
hope. What can a man do, how can he keep up a 
warfare against such a love, when all that is best in 
himself is against him, rebuking his rebellious spirit, 
and showing him what a fool to his own interests he 
is proving himself to be? As long as a man can fight 
as a unity, as long as he is unanimous in his own 
personality as to the justice of the struggle he is 
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keeping up, there is little hope, if any, of turning 
him from it. But once a doubt enters his mind as 
to whether he is right in his resistance, he becomes 
divided, and here as everywhere to divide is to de- 
feat. 

Here lies the infinite hopefulness of the divine 
method of discipline, and, by the way, let it be said 
that here lies the futility of our State efforts at 
criminal reform. Until the whole penal system is 
taken over from the State by godly men and saintly 
women, who will administer it in the spirit of Christ, 
which the State is powerless to do, men and women 
will continue to be discharged from our prisons not 
only no better, but frequently worse than they went 
in. Every moral defaulter needs supremely, and is 
entitled to receive a ministry, in which firmness is 
mingled with a love and a hopefulness that will defy 
defeat. This then is the sure and certain hope of 
the divine method of dealing with refractory souls. 
We say “sure and certain,” for if such a depth of 
moral depravity could be reached, at which it became 
impossible for love to discover any remainder of 
good to which it could appeal, any vestige of fine 
feeling from which it could provoke response, then 
it is difficult to see what purpose could be served by 
continuing in existence such a hopeless plague-centre 
in a universe otherwise sweet and clean. But on the 
other hand, to pass such souls out into oblivion as 
hopelessly beyond retrieval, would be for the 
Almighty by so much to admit defeat. Whatever 
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victories he might achieve in other directions, if the 
logic of the fifteenth chapter of Luke be sound, the 
total loss of even a single soul subtracts from and 
renders incomplete, the sum of Heaven’s Joy. 
God Himself could never forget the might-have- 
beens of His family. Does any mother ever forget 
the child, however unfilial, whom to bring to birth 
she went down to the very gates of death. Well, 
God says that even this apparently impossible lapse 
of memory might come about, that a mother should 
forget her child. But that He should ever forget the 
souls He has launched into being, and with whose 
destiny His personal character is inescapeably in- 
volved, is so absolutely impossible that the very 
thought of it is not for a moment to be entertained. 
Having once had a place in His mind and heart, 
how can they ever be forgotten of Him? 

Do you say this is to credit Almighty God with 
our human hopes and fears, our satisfactions and 
regrets? Be itso. How else can we think of Him? 
Christ felt as we feel; and we have His authority for 
believing that He revealed God’s heart. ‘He that 
hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” Does He not 
again and again encourage us to reason up from the 
earthly to the Heavenly Father’s mind and heart, 
showing by “how much more,” by what infinitely 
finer consideration and ampler provision the heav- 
enly transcends the earthly love? Nor does the 
idea of Fatherhood in any way render difficult of 
inclusion the idea of discipline. They are not only 
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not opposed, they enfold one another. ‘What son is 
he whom the father chasteneth not?” 

Fatherliness without discipline would not be love, 
but a false sentimentalism masquerading under its 
name; while discipline without the love for which 
fatherliness stands, would be robbed of its moral 
safeguard, and made void of its redeeming power. 
God is out to save, and He will spare neither Him- 
self nor us any pains to effect our rescue. We must 
at all costs be separated from our sins. For this the 
loneliness of Gethsemane was endured; for this the 
tragedy of the Cross, that through pain and tears and 
death, the Son of God might show the utter hateful- 
ness of sin; and that, seeing it, the sinner might 
share Christ’s horror and hatred of it, springing to 
His side, ranging himself with the Crucified against 
the wrong that broke Christ’s heart of love, and 
for ever after having a different feeling towards the 
violated law. If sinful men are ever to be arrested 
in their downward course, they must be convinced 
that it is downward, and that it tends and ends 
inevitably in damnation, in everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord and from the glory of 
His power. This is the meaning and message of the 
Cross. That must indeed be an appalling peril 
which could be averted only by the crucifixion of the 
Son of God, the one and only Man who could be 
found even by Almighty God, sufficient to take away 
the sins of the world, and Whom to reject is to 
turn downwards to the doom of darkness and death. 


IX 


Corporate Action and Individual 
Responsibility 


“Though hand join in hand, the evil man shall not 
be unpunished.” —Proverss XI:21. 


The truth sought to be conveyed by this ancient 
proverb and which in the Revised Version is set in 
such bold relief, is the stern fact that individual 
responsibility is not lessened in any degree by enter- 
ing into corporate relations. ‘This is a truth as 
wholesome as it is necessary for the days in which we 
live. It is the corrective which must be adminis- 
tered to the social organism if we would arrest the 
general rot. Every advantage seems to be counter- 
balanced by some discounting disadvantage, and as- 
sociation carries risks. Society tends to become more 
and more complex. It is becoming over-organised 
into so many sections and sub-sections, that the per- 
sonal equation is threatened with submergence and 
obliteration. The individual is being lost in the uni- 
versal, the unit engulfed in the mass. Independent 
thought and action are becoming extinct. Individual 
self-consciousness grows ever less and less, and class 
consciousness more and more. This is the open secret 
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to their responsibilities. They shift and shirk and 
stand from under. To put the other fellow in and 
let him carry the burden is the game at which we 
have become expert. The sense of personal account- 
ability has been blunted through association. What 
is every one’s responsibility becomes nobody’s, and 
men who join hand in hand to do the devil’s work, 
when pay-day comes do not want to pocket the 
devil’s wage. 

In this great word of wisdom selected for our text, 
we are reminded that though the sense of account- 
ability may be deadened, the thing itself remains 
very much alive and insistent that its onus shall 
be borne. Just as insensibility in the physical 
system does not arrest by a single step, nor delay 
for a moment the on-marching death, but simply 
dulls the sensibilities to its approach, so in the 
moral realm the loss of sensation does not mean 
remission of penalty; indeed it is part of it so 
that cessation of pain instead of lowering our peril, 
heightens it to an unspeakable degree. Individu- 
ality therefore continues to be a fact, though our 
consciousness of it may be drugged into insensi- 
bility; and personal responsibility which is the in- 
separable corollary of our individuality holds on, 
though we cheerfully think we have slipped from its 
yoke. Now it is clear from the warning of the text 
that there were men in that far-off time, who held 
that through hand-to-hand association and by vir- 
tue of numbers, they could vote out the moral law 
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and flout its penalties. To-day we have those who 
openly teach that moral obligations do not exist for 
communities or nations. The ancient maxim that 
“the king can do no wrong,” is now extended to 
mean that the nation can do no wrong. Indeed, 
right and wrong by this process are both dismissed 
from the field of action and only what is expedient 
or inexpedient remains. Men thus pool their prin- 
ciples with their personalities, and then think to sad- 
dle the party to which they belong with their liabili- 
ties. It isno longer they that do it, but the party, the 
union, the board, the trust, the combine, or whatever 
fancy name their federation may elect to assume. 

This illusion that men consent to play off upon 
themselves, that they can perpetrate wrongs as a 
combine, while they stand clear of blame as individ- 
uals, is the devil’s own lie, and full of menace not 
only to the individual himself but to the whole 
social order. That men will cheat a company or a 
government, who would scorn to defraud an individ- 
ual, has become a commonplace; but what is equally, 
if not so notoriously, true is that a company or a 
government will just as readily defraud an individ- 
ual. Taking advantage of its superior strength and 
of the indisposition of the individual to take up 
arms against a system entrenched behind privilege, 
clothed with old-time methods, and knotted up with 
regulations and red tape requirements, it rakes in its 
ill-gotten gains. The units in society thus frequently 
sit down to countless forms of injustice, preferring 
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to suffer rather than offer what they know in ad- 
vance must prove only a futile resistance to fraud. 
Thus corporate wrong rides triumphantly over in- 
dividual rights and because it is strong abuses its 
strength and repudiates the most just and reason- 
able claims. 

It is a well-known axiom of law that rights that 
are slept on long enough cease to exist. It is well 
to remember however in the light of our text, that 
though rights may legally cease, they morally remain 
and sooner or later the reckoning day arrives. Al- 
ready there are sinister signs of reaction and dis- 
affection among the sectional masses into which the 
social life of the community has been organised. 
The fact is there can be nothing permanent built up 
in the way of social structure where mutual duties 
fail to be discharged and mutual rights cease to be 
recognised. Such a structure may of course last for 
a time and seem to defy disruption; but the eternal 
law of God and man is against it, and sooner or 
later it must break up by its own inherent falsity. 
Truth is the only cement that can bind men into 
permanent association. It matters not what num- 
bers any society or nation may attract to itself, nor 
what its wealth or military strength, if it violates 
this law of mutual obligation it must totter to its 
fall. Mere increase of numbers or accession of 
territory will only mean increase of peril. A load of 
bricks if gifted with self-directing power, might as 
well argue that by getting massed in sufficient num- 
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bers and standing close enough together, they could 
defy the law of gravitation. That law lays its im- 
perative not only on every single brick, but on every 
single atom of every single brick, and its control of 
the mass is simply the sum of its control over the 
molecules that together make the mass. So the great 
law of righteousness which is the moral equivalent 
of physical gravitation, is equally individual in its 
action. It never loses sight or grip of the unit in the 
mass. 

We may sin jointly but our accounts will be 
rendered severally and must be settled individually. 
This is the truth of the text, and the sooner we 
recover ourselves from the mass and disentangle our- 
selves from the social mesh which our multiplied 
relations have woven about us, the sooner will the 
rectification of society set in. Attend to the individ- 
ual and the social organism will attend to itself. 
It is because we have been tinkering with the social 
order, forgetful that it is made up of persons that 
our betterment schemes have gone askew. They have 
succeeded merely in driving evil under more effective 
cover and making it take on different and less repul- 
sive forms. But to mask sin is not only futile, it is 
fatal. Take as an illustration the public method of 
dealing with an epidemic and highly communicable 
disease. In order to be effectively dealt with it has 
at once to be individualised. Boards of Health reg- 
ulations demand imperatively and under threats of 
heavy penalty, that there shall be specific and imme- 
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diate notification of infection and even contact with 
infection, in order to prompt isolation. It is abso- 
lutely the only way. It presses hard upon the in- 
dividual, it is true, to be dealt with thus summarily, 
but whether the person be rich or poor, high or low, 
busy or unemployed, no exemptions can be allowed. 
A man may be on a dozen directorates and mixed 
up with a score of city interests, but out he must 
come and submit to separative and specific treatment 
in the public interest as well as his own. 

This is the only way of dealing with sin and 
it is God’s way. Sin is individual. We talk about 
national sins as though sins could be impersonal. 
National sins are your sins and mine and the other 
man’s, and they have to be treated in you and me 
and the other man, as private and personal to each 
of us. Every social evil in its last analysis is an 
individual evil, and every individual evil in its last 
analysis is an evil of the heart. That is why all 
restrictive legislation, though it may have a social 
and economic value, when backed up by strong 
public opinion, fails to touch the seat of the dis- 
order. It only deals, it can only deal with the out- 
ward act and often lamentably fails even with that. 
What is needed supremely is something that will 
deal with the inward spirit. It is because of this 
first grand necessity that the doctrine of personal 
accountability holds. It cannot be’shifted or shirked. 
We may dig ourselves into corporations and unions, 
into trusts and combines, and even into con- 
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gregations and churches, till we think ourselves lost 
in the crowd and hidden from view. But we are 
always recoverable. We are never lost sight of and 
every such subterfuge will prove but a refuge of 
lies. He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh. 
He will have us in derision, for every one of us, 
however complex his relation, shall give account of 
himself to God. 


xX 
A Sunset Call 


“I have written you, young men, because ye are 
strong.” —I Joun II: 14. 


Young manhood and strength are practically inter- 
changeable terms. In the nature of things they go 
together. We always mentally associate them. So 
much is this so that when they do not co-exist, we 
feel that something has gone wrong, that nature has 
played us false and that we have been tricked or 
betrayed. The man who wrote this letter was close 
up to his hundredth year. Life stretched out behind 
him a trodden track. It had been a crowded career, 
marked with thrilling scene and wondrous incident, 
for “it was mid-sea and the mighty things.” Now, 
however it was quiet and mellow eventide, full of 
wistful memories both sweet and sad. But over- 
arching all and under-spreading all, from beginning 
to end, had been the conscious and sheltering presence 
of a Love which had never faltered nor failed 
through all his five-score years. Tradition delights 
to record that he spent his declining days in breathing 
benedictions upon all he met, both old and young, 
in the perpetually recurring formula: “Little chil- 
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in the warin and fragrant atmosphere of so loving a 
personality men found the best that was within them 
coming to flower and fruit. 

Who that did not know could ever have guessed 
that this life, so sweet and gracious in its gentle age, 
had opened with a youth so fiercely intolerant, 
that it would gladly have consumed with fire all 
who could not see with him eye to eye? Until 
gentled by the Master, this fiery and untamed spirit 
was indeed a veritable “‘son of thunder,’ whose looks 
were lightning flashes and whose words were flaming 
swords. One such volcanic temper in a family is 
a sure specific against monotony, but when as in 
Zebedee’s household there were two, there must have 
been stormy times on Galilee when fishing went 
awry, even though seas were calm. Two such lads 
might be guaranteed to work up a hurricane in record 
time when things were not just so. James and John 
feeding the fires of each other’s fervour, must have 
presented a problem in moral training, to which the 
resources of the Christ alone were equal. Under His 
wise and patient discipline however, all this tre- 
mendous energy was transformed into sweetness and 
light. The correlation of forces is a scientific doc- 
trine which is not confined to physical energies. It 
rules all realms. Just as what is flame and smoke 
with roar and rage of fire and furnace in the power 
house of the electric supply company, is being turned 
into the gracious radiance that fills and floods our 
homes with gentle light, so the elemental forces 
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which wrought and fought in these two sons of Zebe- 
dee, were transformed by this Master of men into 
so gracious a tenderness, that James was among the 
first of the martyrs who meekly laid down his life for 
his Lord, while John is thought of no longer as a 
son of thunder but as the gentle apostle of love. 
Now we can quite understand how the strength 
of the young manhood by which he was surrounded 
in his later years, would appeal, to this once strenuous 
and dynamic soul, and with what deep satisfaction 
he beheld it being yoked to the noblest enterprises and 
directed to the highest ends. “The glory of young 
men,” said Solomon, “‘is their strength;’’ but even as 
he said it, it must have been with a strain of melan- 
choly, when he reflected on how he himself had 
wasted his virgin strength in wild and wanton excess. 
No sadder contrast could be drawn, if time per- 
mitted, than that which-is presented in these two 
careers. The one born in the purple but faithless to 
his trust, turned all his magnificent gifts to sensual 
ends. He was a king merely in name for he had never 
acquired self-control. Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed as the lowliest wild flower of the field. 
Its beauty and fragrance are from within and ex- 
pressive of a pure and holy thought of God. Solo- 
mon’s splendour was all from without, the vulgar os- 
tentation of the voluptuary who put out the lamp of 
his divinely kindled wisdom, in order that he might 
the more recklessly give himself over to the folly of 
excess. “Like king, like people,” says the ancient 
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proverb, and the nation followed suit, so that he 
left behind him as the fruit of his falseness, a king- 
dom torn in twain and taxed to death. Nor would 
his many years of misrule have been tolerated so long 
by God, had he not been David’s son. ‘For the 
sake of David thy father,” he is reminded, was this 
forbearance shown. It is a great thing for a father 
thus to have stored up moral capital and to stand 
in such credit with Almighty God, as to prevent the 
sequestration of his son’s estates; but it is a sorry 
business for a son to have to draw upon his father’s 
credit to reconstruct his own. 

Now look at John, a fisherman’s son, of lowly 
birth, without education, or any of the advantages 
and refining influences of a court, accustomed to do 
battle with the elements for his daily bread, and 
to garner the silver harvest of the sea. Strong in 
body and with an iron will, he had given himself 
up heart and soul in response to the Saviour’s call, 
putting all his magnificent strength at the disposal 
of his Lord. It was a clear case of love at first 
sight on the part of both—Master and pupil alike. 
Nor did it ever waver. John was ever “the disciple 
whom Jesus loved,” while as for his own devotion, he 
was the last of the disciples to leave the Cross, and 
on the Resurrection morning, the first to reach the 
empty sepulchre, outpacing even Peter in his eager 
haste to verify the startling news. Thence onward 
his devotion deepened, standing the test of cruel 
banishment from friends and country, only however 
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to prove that in going to Patmos for the sake of 
Christ, Christ also went to Patmos for the sake of 
John, that he might make him the medium of further 
revelations to His Church. With the death of 
Domitian, probably came his release and repatriation 
to Ephesus, where tradition tells us he lived until his 
hundredth year. 

Now, it was during this closing cycle at Ephesus 
that the letter was written, from which our text 
is selected. It is an old man’s message as he faces 
his outgoing, to those who would have to keep 
the standard still uplifted when he, the last on 
earth of those who had looked upon the Lord, had 
passed to his account. But there is nothing morbid 
in his letter, nothing querulous or fault-finding, no 
slightest sign of senility, no hint of decay, nothing 
in the least suggestive of the weaknesses we so com- 
monly associate with age. On the contrary, there is 
a fine manly ring about his writing, a vibrant virility, 
a cheery challenge, calling on the youthful manhood 
of the day to do its best, to face its duties, to act 
the man and in a word to play the game. Ephesus 
was a city where physical strength and prowess were 
well to the fore and held in high esteem. It was a 
centre of Greek culture, and this meant that not 
only was the mind trained, but that the body was 
disciplined into suppleness and elastic strength. The 
young men to whom he wrote would be frequenters 
of the gymnasium, the stadium and the baths. To- 
gether with their mental equipment and bodily fit- 
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ness, they would have acquired moral control as dis- 
ciples in the school of Christ. Amid the vices that 
were eating out the heart of the empire and hasten- 
ing its decline, they had kept themselves clean. 
Their principles had proved equal to the strain of 
popular tendency, strongly setting against whatso- 
ever was pure and lovely and of good report. 

They had successfully withstood the prevailing 
moral rot that had set in. Society, it has to be 
remembered, had not then put its scorching brand of 
disapproval upon certain vices which to-day we do 
not care even to name. On the contrary, it had set 
them up on high. They flourished and flaunted 
themselves in the open, flagrant and unashamed. 
They beckoned from every quarter and were patron- 
ised by every class. The priests of the idolatrous 
cults were not only unexempted, they were them- 
selves, 


“Procurers to the lords of hell.” 


Indeed the highest religious rites were associated 
with the lowest licentious practices, and the very con- 
secration of their temples attended with pollutions 
too vile for words. It required tremendous moral 
determination and force of character, to make a stand 
against practices which were thus sheltered under 
sacred sanctions and interwoven with the very fibre 
of social and religious life. But these young fel- 
lows had done it, and the old man’s heart warmed 
towards them as he wrote. To be clean in life in 
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those days was to be a marked man. It was to be 
out of step. It was to attract as much attention and 
provoke as much critical comment then, as a flagrant 
moral delinquency does to-day. This gives us an 
index to the strength which these young fellows dis- 
played and which called forth the admiration of one 
whose period of adolescence, happily for him, had 
never been assailed by such sensuous sights and 
sounds as had greeted his readers from their child- 
hood up. Whatever deprivations John may have 
suffered in the matter of mental culture and the 
training of the schools, he had at least been brought 
up amid the austere traditions, the serious tone and 
the sweet and wholesome atmosphere of a godly 
Hebrew home. What it would have meant for him 
in his hot, and impetuous youth to have been thrown 
among scenes such as he witnessed daily in Ephesus 
and other cities he had seen, he might well tremble 
to imagine; and so putting himself in the place of 
those to whom he wrote, knowing how subtle and 
intriguing were the forces of evil which flowed 
around them and how imperceptibly one comes under 
their spell, he lovingly warns them against allowing 
all their splendid strength to be unravelled through 
being beguiled by some illicit or unworthy love. 

A man’s strength is the servant of his ruling love. 
His dominant passion, whatever its object may be, 
cuts the channels along which all his forces flew. 
This is why our author, after reminding these young 
fellows of their magnificent asset in the way of 
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strength, hastens with fine psychological insight to 
speak of their love. It looks like an irrelevance, 
but it is “deeply and spiritually logical reflection,” 
springing out of the close and vital relation which he 
discerns between all this fine force on the one hand, 
and the field of its possible service on the other. 
No one of all the Apostles was so qualified to speak 
on the subjugating power of a great affection, as 
John. He was distinctly and emphatically the 
Apostle of Love. He knew that if he could but 
enlist the ruling love of those to whom he wrote, for 
all that was highest and best, then he would by so 
doing, link up all their intellectual and moral power 
with issues that would outlast the stars. 

This is equally true for the young manhood and 
womanhood of our own day. You are confronted 
with the self-same forces of evil as assailed the youth 
of that ancient time. The semblances under which 
they may mask themselves may change with the 
changing customs and conventions of the age. But 
beneath all the, fair and fleeting forms that the allure- 
ments of sin may assume, the foul thing itself remains 
incorrigibly the same. No patronage can make it 
i1espectable, no precaution can make it safe. The 
problem to which this age has addressed itself with a 
diligence worthy of a better cause, is how to sin 
with safety, how to enjoy the pleasures and at the 
same time escape the penalties of wrong. But every 
attempt in this direction must break itself to pieces 
against the irrevocable law that links sin up with 
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its punishment, and by a logic that is as stern as it 
is inevitable. It is a logic that has held on its un- 
deviating way, ever since the angels who kept not 
their first estate were hurled from their high places 
and made to herd in hell. It is a logic that will 
continue to hold the moral universe in its adamantive 


grasp, 


“Till the sun is old, 
And the stars are cold, 
And the leaves of the judgment-book unfold.” 


It is a logic upon which the security of the universe 
depends. Even as far back as 400 B. C., Plato saw 
and said that nothing could be so bad as for us to 
be able to sin with impunity. All that is best in 
human thought and truest in human instinct demands 
harmonisation with the nature of things, and the na- 
ture of things is God. Would you be in with the 
things that will endure, 


“When all that seems shall suffer shock” ? 


Would you put your strength into the things that 
matter? Then link yourselves up with the will of 
the Eternal. ‘The world passeth away, and the 
lust thereof; but he that doeth the will of God 
abideth for ever.” 


XI 
The Back-fire of Sin 


“He that sinneth against me wrongeth his own 
soul.” —Proverss VIII: 36. 


The Divine Wisdom is represented in this chapter 
as expostulating with human folly and remonstrat- 
ing with human sin. Throughout the Scriptures, 
sin is a perpetually recurring word. It is always so 
closely associated with human nature, that it is per- 
haps little wonder we have come to think of it as in- 
separable from it. It stands for something that 
we all confess to, at least in general terms. True, 
we should not like others to say of us, what in cer- 
tain penitential moods we are accustomed to say of 
ourselves. Indeed, it is doubtful whether we our- 
selves would be so ready to adopt the language of 
contrition, were it not that it has passed into a sort 
of currency among us, till it seems to be quite the 
correct thing at periodical times “to acknowledge 
and bewail our manifold sins and wickedness,” 
without it is to be feared any real guilt-conscious- 
ness pressing upon our spirits and yearning for recon- 
ciliation with God. But even where the sense of sin 
is keen and the penitence sincere, it is often accom- 
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extenuating plea, unexpressed it is true, but mentally 
formulated that after all sin is an essential part 
of one’s make-up, that we were born in it, that the 
trouble is racial and that we cannot hope to get clear 
of it till the death-gate has been passed and mortal- 
ity is swallowed up of life. But this is where the 
Bible writers always distinguish. They never con- 
found the sinner with his sin. In every diagnosis, 
they treat it as an excrescence to be removed, an 
impertinence to be resented, an intruder to be re- 
sisted and evicted, a disease to be cured, an incum- 
brance from which a man may and, if he is to fulfil 
his destiny, must be freed. 

It is regarded by the sacred writers under a variety 
of aspects. Sometimes as madness, then as disloy- 
alty; again it is viewed as ingratitude, at another 
time as the violation of a law, then again as the be- 
trayal of a trust. Sometimes it is the stepping over 
a line and at other times as the missing of a mark. 
In nearly every case, where one or other of these 
aspects is presented, the thought of the reader is 
directed toward the person sinned against. But our 
text takes account of sin in its reflex action upon 
the sinner himself. ‘He that sinneth against me 
violates his own soul.” ‘There is a tremendous im- 
plication here, that righteousness is fundamental to 
personal unification. It is the one and only thing 
that can gather life up, and round it into perfect 
wholeness. But wholeness and holiness are one and 
the same thing, and the exact antithesis of sin. Sin 
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is divisive of personality, destructive of its unity, 
splits it in twain. It puts asunder what God has 
joined. But there is not only disintegration of the 
elements that go to make personality, so that they 
lie in passive apartness. They become mutually 
hostile, so that conscience and will, duty and desire, 
keep up within the soul incessant and internecine 
war. 

Holiness on the other hand is cohesive, it makes 
for the unification of life. It relates life to its true 
centre. It is a structural principle of integration, 
organising one’s whole nature into a harmonised 
community, in which all the units composing per- 
sonality and which sin had set apart, are reconciled 
and recombined. 

We are not only, as Augustine said, ‘‘restless” 
until we find God, we are also without co-ordination. 
Righteousness is more than sinlessness. Mere ab- 
stinence from evil could never meet the divine re- 
quirement. Righteousness is positive. It is an active 
upleaping of the will of man to work the will of 
God. It is not the buckling back of force in mere 
restraint, but the yoking up of all the powers like 
steeds to the chariots of God’s beneficent decrees. 
Such a life has a double objective, it comes to fullest 
self-expression, as well as expressing the will of 
God. Sin is the converse of all this. It too has a 
double objective, but where righteousness works a 
twofold good, sin works a twofold wrong and yields 
a double harvest—an outward one in delaying if 
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not defeating the purpose of God, and an inward 
one in perverting the soul of man. The practice of 
sin results in an all-round lowering of efficiency. It 
involves not only the moral but the mental and 
physical powers. When a man sins he not only re- 
leases the brakes, he accelerates speed. Every moral 
capitulation augments the rapidity of his descent and 
lessens his power of control. It is this reflex and 
cumulative result of sin, in a man’s own life, its 
recoil on his own personality, with which our text 
is concerned. 

This disintegrating action of sin upon the man 
himself who commits it, is one of those sternly mag- 
ical issues in life and character, with which we are be- 
ing continually confronted. It is one of the most ag- 
gressive, persistent and ugly facts with which we 
have to do. Nor need we think merely, or even 
mainly, of the grosser sins in this connection. The 
evil fruits of these are all too obvious to be ignored. 
They take their revenges in rotting tissue, and in 
pestilential blood, turning the nerves into a network 
of agony and making every bone and muscle a path- 
way for the fiery feet of pain. No, we may dismiss 
these from our study, for their effects are so vivid 
that he who runs may read. But there are more 
subtle and insidious forms of sin, which although 
they bear the hallmark of popular approval are no 
less deadly in their effects. Indeed, it might very 
well turn out in the end that those who have been 
made to endure the agonies of diseased and tortured 
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bodies through sins of excess, will be found to have 
suffered the major portion of their penalty here and 
now. What could be more appropriate than that 
sins of the flesh should be punished in the flesh? 
And forasmuch as flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
Kingdom of God, it is in the kingdom of man that 
the sentence should be worked out, if it is to be 
worked out at all, and the penalty be suited to the 
sin. 

But sins of the mind belong to a different cate- 
gory, and inasmuch as mind is indestructible, it is in 
the mind that the most permanent impressions can be 
produced, the most serious injury sustained, and the 
most poignant punishment endured. Many sins of 
the flesh do not carry the consent of the mind at all. 
They are committed in the face of its most urgent 
protest, in spite of its veto, and because the will 
weakened either through habit or inheritance, is 
powerless to stand out against the volcanic erup- 
tion of some primitive and elemental force. But 
even though thus overborne and overwhelmed, the 
mind in many such cases remains still in steadfast 
opposition, and longs for the hour of emancipation 
from the bondage of the flesh. Though defeated it 
is not a consenting party to its defeat. It has never 
gone over to the side of evil. Sins of the mind 
itself however, belong exclusively to the realm of 
the intentions. They are not the result of the 
spirit’s residence in the flesh. They do not spring 
out of any prompting or pressure of the body and its 
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appetite. They originate solely in the chambers of 
thought and imagination, and in their committal 
they carry the full endorsement of the will. This 
means that the very seat and centre of the person- 
ality is infected with the deadly virus of disloyalty 
to the best it knows. 

In every breast, even in that of the lecherous 
and lowest down savage, there has been unveiled in 
more or less beauty and clearness an ideal of life and 
conduct, and always accompanying this unveiling 
there has been the deeply wrought conviction of its 
moral imperative. Whenever a man sins, whether 
in Christian or in non-Christian lands, he does vio- 
lence to this inner conviction. He closes his eyes and 
his ears to this inner vision and voice. By so doing 
he undergoes self-stultification. This is the back- 
thrust of his sin, and it registers itself in moral de- 
generation and defective sensibility to spiritual im- 
pression. A man cannot thus shut off moral light 
without at the same time shutting off its accom- 
panying moral energy. We must keep this great 
truth fixed forever in our minds, that in God’s pur- 
pose and in the plan of our structure, we were built 
to run straight. “God made man upright.” Any- 
thing that deflects us from the straight, any- 
thing that tends to dislocate the parts of our per- 
sonality and thus break up its unity, must subject 
this mysterious mechanism to strain and mar its re- 
ciprocal action. We were made then for righteous- 
ness, and in the paths of it there is plenty of play 
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for all our powers, and infinite satisfaction for all 
our desires with none of the aftermath of bitter- 
ness or regret that sets in on the track of sin. 
Righteousness is the only term that is large enough to 
cover the ground, not merely of God’s demands upon 
us, but of our demands upon ourselves. To put it 
arithmetically, righteousness is the only divisor that 
will go into the dividend of life without leaving any 
remainder. The Kingdom of God can find use for 
every moment of our time and every ounce of our 
force, and in return can give us the richest and most 
enduring of gains. It roofs in all our relationships. 
Its righteousness is the synthetic symbol in which 
they all meet and combine to be lifted to their high- 
est power of efficiency. To fail as to righteousness 
then is to subvert this end. It is to divide the house 
of life against itself. It is to create discord among 
the family of our faculties. 

On the lowest ground therefore of all-round effi- 
ciency, sin is a tragic mistake. Anything that breaks 
up the unity of life or makes for anarchy within the 
circle of one’s own powers, by so much lessens their 
value as a working combine and limits their output. 
The tragedy of the situation is that like Samson, we 
do not discover till we are up against some great 
crisis which calls for all our collective powers, that 
they are not collective but divided. We cannot 
work them at a given moment in all their concen- 
trated might against any opposing force, because 
they are at quarrel among themselves. All too late 
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we discover that we have been duped by some self- 
indulgence into falsity, not only to God but to our- 
selves. We have been snared by appearances and 
not till the mischief has been wrought and the Philis- 
tines of passion have had their way with us, is the 
spell of the enchantment broken, and we discover 
that we have been fooled by a phantom, lured by a 
lie. Some Goliath lust lays siege against the young 
David of the soul, some wily Vivien of the flesh be- 
witches the Merlin of the mind, raising within the 
heart a very tempest of unlawful desire, till we are 
swept on unresistingly to the forbidden thing. Then 
comes the inevitable reaction. When we have drunk 
our fill of the unlawful bliss, it turns to gall and 
bitterness. A very hell of remorse is opened up 
within us, and ‘‘All the forest echoes to the hateful 
name of ‘Fool’ !”’ 

If we could or would but anticipate this disil- 
lusionment of sin as vividly as we do its delights, 
one would think that never again would false voices 
succeed in luring us astray. But by some fatal fas- 
cination we are led to dwell on the forecast of the 
pleasure and to cut out the consequent pain. That 
there is pleasure in sin, wild, delirious and tingling 
through every nerve, it would be foolish and false to 
deny. Does any one suppose that the whole world 
would go trooping down the broad road, were it not 
strewn with seductions to the senses and satisfactions 
to the flesh? Nothing is to be gained by blinding our 
eyes to facts and feeding ourselves on lies. The god 
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of this world must be credited with catering on an 
extensive and expensive scale for his votaries. He 
exacts the price, but he does deliver the goods. It is 
true that part of the price men pay for the pleasures 
of sin, consists in a steadily diminishing power of 
enjoying them, so that presently the most delicious 
sources of physical delight pall upon the taste and 
repel rather than attract. But it is difficult to see 
how the devil can be blamed for that. It is the 
result of our make-up. It was never intended that 
we should be content with the things of time and 
sense. We know in our better moments that we are 
other than the children of time, that we have higher 
relations than those of earth to fulfil, that we are 
related to an eternal order, and that our destinies are 
linked with the world to come. 

Of course, if we choose to turn down our highest 
aspirations to the dust, if we offer a deaf ear to con- 
science, counting it out and denying it a voice in 
the decisions we make, then all we can expect is that 
having put it in opposition, we should get all that 
is coming to us from that quarter. Moreover there 
is always the wretched feeling that in flouting con- 
science we are making an enemy of our truest friend. 
When we deliberately take sin by the hand and turn 
our back on duty, we are lowered in our own self- 
respect. We violate our own souls. We desecrate 
the inner sanctities. There is a clinging sense of 
vileness that all great Neptune’s ocean cannot 
cleanse away. We are at quarrel with the eternal 
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law of right, and this consciousness cuts the ground 
from beneath our feet. There is nothing so weaken- 
ing, so utterly undoing, as the knowledge that we are 
inthe wrong. This is the conviction that always sets 
in on the track of sin, that we have not only violated 
a law, but we have violated ourselves, not only 
wronged God but wronged our own souls. But the 
blessed Spirit who works this conviction, does it only 
that He may lead us through the lowly pall of peni- 
tence and prayer back to our forfeited peace. In 
the abuse of our moral freedom we have gone astray, 
but if we were free to depart from God, we are no 
less free to return. Our very feeling of self-distrust 
and self-disgust is the prelude of that return and the 
pledge of our welcome home. In the Masoretic 
Bible, a recent translation of the Old Testament by 
Jewish revisers, there is a very beautiful rendering 
of a verse in the ninetieth Psalm. The old version 
with which we are familiar reads:—“Thou turnest 
man to destruction; and sayest, Return, ye children 
of men.” The Masoretic Bible reads: ‘Thou turn- 
est man to contrition; and sayest, Return, ye chil- 
dren of men.” That is to say, “Now that discipline 
has done its work, now that the remembrance of your 
folly has wrought in you the sense of shame and 
blame, now that your hearts are chastened into hu- 
mility and all their stubbornness melted into peni- 
tence and tears, the way is open back to all the 
warmth of my heart and the welcome of my home.” 


XII 
The Moral Labour Market 


“To whom ye present yourselves as servants unto 
obedience, his servants ye are whom ye obey.” 
—Romans VI: 16. 


There is an implication here of each man’s right 
of self-disposal in the moral labour market. He 
may engage himself as he chooses, selecting his own 
master. Once however he exercises that choice and 
makes his selection he reaches the limit of his option. 
The rest is determined for him both as to work and 
wage. He accepts the will of his employer as the 
rule of his action, to go where he sends him, to do 
what he tells him, or to speak with his voice. 

A servant is thus an extension of his master’s pres- 
ence and power. The manager of a great business 
firm in New York, who has a branch establishment 
in London and is desirous of acting in the latter city 
without leaving New York, can do so just as effec- 
tively through his representative yonder. His arm 
is not long enough to stretch across the Atlantic, but 
the arm of his agent is there and it is controlled by 
the brain that is here. What the agent does in Lon- 
don under instructions from New York, is accepted 
as the act of the manager and by that act he is 


legally bound. 
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The word translated “servant” in our text is the 
Greek word for slave and should be so construed. 
Paul is writing to a people to whom the system of 
forced labour was familiar. Slavery was a recog- 
nised institution of the social order, regarded in- 
deed by most, though not by all, as one of its neces- 
sary factors. There are numerous and notable ex- 
amples of the happiest relations subsisting between 
masters and slaves, while in some cases slaves through 
love of their masters have cheerfully laid down 
their lives. But even under less happy conditions 
and where the slave was treated as a mere chattel, 
unless his spirit yielded in servile surrender, then in 
the truest and deepest sense he was a freeman and 
no slave. Many a captive thrall has kept alive in 
his bosom his spirit of independence, and though his 
body may have bent to the scourge and been 
scorched with the brand, yet his soul has stood erect 
like a granite pier refusing to submit or conform. 
Such a one is no slave except in outward seeming, 
for his spirit is free. From all of which it is clear 
that the real freedom and the real slavery are mat- 
ters not of the flesh but of the spirit. Unless the 
will has been ensnared and seduced into consent, 
there can be no such thing as even physical slavery 
in its worst form. For surely the lowest deep of 
serfdom can be reached only as a man through a 
long captivity has become either unconscious of his 
slavery, or what is still worse, acquiescent in it. 

It is this element of acquiescence with which the 
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Apostle is dealing in this verse, and which he ex- 
presses by the word “yield,” which must not be con- 
strued in the sense of compulsion to surrender, 
through being overborne and outfought, as when the 
German fleet was yielded up to the Allies. It car- 
ries rather the idea of voluntariness. It is not com- 
mandeered service but freely proffered, for this is 
the soul of the whole business in the moral realm. 
Where a man is carried away captive, through being 
outmatched in strength or strategy, even though his 
body be hung in chains, his spirit may remain free 
and defiant of capture, as the four winds of heaven. 
Now, the slaves with which the Romans were 
familiar, had as to their bodies, no will of their 
own. Their masters had the power over them of 
life or death, and they were constantly the victims. 
of anger, suspicion, or caprice. They were either 
born in servitude, acquired through conquest, or 
purchased in the open market, like any other piece of 
goods and with no choice of masters. But though 
they were slaves as to their bodies, many of them 
were not only free, but cultured in mind and noble 
in spirit. Now such were slaves merely in name. 

As long as a man resents inwardly his outward 
state, and his obedience to an evil system is rendered 
under protest and in the teeth of resentment, his 
spirit is unbroken and unbound. But when he gives 
up the struggle and in the region of his purpose no 
longer puts up a fight, then and not till then does his 
real servitude begin. Now all this pushes the ques- 
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tion back to where Paul knew it properly belonged, 
in the private and personal life of the individual 
soul. Every man is conscious of being the meeting- 
place of two contending candidates who seek to out- 
bid one another for his service, and with one or other 
of which he must come to terms and close. He is 
consciously free, and capable of self-disposal, and of 
this power he cannot be deprived. But though free 
to refuse either of these masters, he cannot refuse 
both. No man can allow his moral determination 
to go by default. We may talk as we like about our 
freedom, but here is a point where the kingdom of 
free-will is invaded and our hands are forced. As 
moral beings our option extends merely to choosing 
our employer, for the rest we are compelled and as 
a result of this compulsion, in the moral labour 
market there are no unemployed—none hanging 
round all the day idle, none on strike, none going 
slow, none even on furlough. As long as life lasts 
we are all at it, and always at it. In this market no 
eight hour limit is recognised, but every working 
moment is being put in on the job. 

In submitting to this mastership we really part 
with ourselves. Whether we realise it or not, what 
Paul states is most serious fact. Our moral master 
not only gains our labour, he secures a lien on our 
souls. It is this mortgage over our wills that each 
candidate for our service is seeking to acquire. The 
service we render is so to speak only the interest he 
collects, but when foreclosure comes, it is the prin- 
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ciple, in the shape of ourselves that he will demand. 
Then we shall discover that by yielding our obedi- 
ence either to one or other of these masters, we have 
been assigning our entire moral estate and passing 
into bondage either to love or hate, to good or ill, 
to heaven or hell. 

The Roman slave could at any rate look forward 
to release from servitude at death. But the thought 
that death in our case may visualise our choice and 
stamp with permanence the moral service we elect, 
should give us pause. 

Here and now at least, we may change masters if 
we have made an evil choice, but there and then as 
to what may await us in the way of possibility of 
retrieval, we have no revealing word. The power of 
change however means the power of choice. But 
the power and area of choice diminish with the 
passage of the years, and the longer one serves in the 
employ of evil masters, the weaker grows the dispo- 
sition to change. Practices long continued tend to 
dig themselves in so deeply that they defy dislodg- 
ment. They acquire even a physical basis and 
weave themselves into the very fibre of body and 
brain. Thus it often happens that when the soul 
does get a scare at the forecast of doom and would 
fain call a halt, it finds itself powerless even to check 
momentum, to say nothing of reversing gear and 
taking the upward grade. Nor do the results ter- 
minate in our own lives, they pass on to our chil- 
dren. Little tricks of speech and traits of conduct, 
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quaint mannerisms, peculiarities of gait and gesture, 
posings of the body and a score of the most laugh- 
able and sometimes lamentable similarities to an- 
cestors, appear in their offspring which cannot be 
set down to the faculty of imitation, because as often 
as not, they appear in children who have never even 
seen the progenitors whose peculiarities they repro- 
duce. Indeed, sometimes these remarkable corre- 
spondences overleap a generation, to reappear in chil- 
dren twice and thrice removed from the source of 
their initial impulse. Now, it is this tendency of ac- 
tion to harden into habit and perpetuate itself in off- 
spring, that lends such tremendous moral value to 
the practices in which we permit ourselves to in- 
dulge. They do not work themselves out or exhaust 
themselves in the field of our own personal history, 
but tend to project themselves into the future and 
entail generations yet unborn. This probably it is 
which has led to the seemingly paradoxical state- 
ment that ‘all habits are bad, especially good 
ones.” What is meant to be conveyed is that 
even a good practice ceases to have any moral ex- 
cellence, when it no longer enlists the will in its 
performance, but becomes purely automatic in its 
action. This is the peril of all religious forms and 
ceremonies, lest they should be mechanically per- 
formed, and that although they have carried with 
them no conscious action of the mind and no feeling 
of the heart, we should pharisaically reckon them to 
ourselves for righteousness. As a matter of fact, 
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there is no more real soul of goodness in such per- 
formances, than there is a soul of badness in many 
of the objectionable practices which we unsparingly 
condemn. 

Take, for example, the vulgar expletives so many 
utter. They have used them so often that these 
expressions spring unbidden to their lips, not only 
without a thought of their coming, but without any 
knowledge even after their utterance of their hav- 
ing come. Though many of these expressions 
are objectionable in the extreme and bad form in 
the last degree, there is not necessarily any more 
moral evil in them, than there is moral good in the 
grace we so often ask before meat, and two minutes 
afterwards look doubtfully around as we enquire, 
“By the way have we asked a blessing? I really 
forget,” only to discover that no one else is able 
to give us the information, we desire. 

There is surely a good side to the question of 
habit, in that it sets the mind free from a hundred 
details that would otherwise exhaust its time and 
strength, leaving it free and fresh for greater things. 
But the point with which we are concerned is that 
where our will goes there our work goes. It is there 
we are registered as servants, and where our service 
is rendered, there and there alone must we look for 
our wages. Whatever tricks we may succeed in 
playing with our own time-book, we cannot deceive 
the time-keeper of the skies. We may fake our 
ledgers and cook our accounts and think we have 
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successfully covered up our trail, but we cannot 
fool God. There is no tampering with the records 
which are kept on high. Our time is being accurately 
kept, our work scrupulously adjudged, its quality 
justly appraised, its value fairly assessed, and the 
payment will be in accordance with the results. 
There will be nothing in our life-record of either 
good or evil, but what will have been rendered so 
by a good or evil will. The moral quality of our 
actions and their moral issues are determined en- 
tirely by the nature of our intentions. It all narrows 
down to this. If we do not want the devil’s wages, 
then we must quit the devil’s service. This is the 
severe logic of the situation. Christ said, “No man 
can serve two masters,” or, to bring it up to our 
modern time, no soldier could have fought for the 
Allies and for the Kaiser in the late war. No com- 
mercial traveller can represent at one and the same 
time two rival firms. You may reply, “A man may 
choose to do neither and in the matter of fighting 
he may, as many did, preserve a strict neutrality 
as between the contending powers.” In the world 
of mere things that is so. I give you a handful of 
seed wheat and one of thistle seed, and bid you choose 
which you will scatter in the furrows. You may 
refuse to sow either. I place you at the junction of 
two roads and bid you select which you will take. 
You may turn your back and decline them both. 
But in morals there is no neutrality possible. Choose 
you must some master. Scatter you must some seed. 
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Tread you must some track. And when you choose 
your master, you choose your wages. When you de- 
termine the seed you will sow, you determine the 
harvests you will reap. When you resolve on the 
track that you will tread, you settle the terminus at 
which you will arrive. Wages are involved in 
service. Ends are folded up in beginnings, and in 
the tiny seed of the present the boundless harvests 
of the future lie cradled and concealed. 

The extent of your option is thus limited as to 
range. But that is not all, it is further curtailed as 
to time. Opportunities are like the tides to which 
they have so often been compared, they come and 
go. To the masters of ships the knowledge of the 
tides is of supreme importance. There are persons 
set apart by the government whose business it is, 
among other things, to study the tides and make their 
movements known. For example I am writing this 
in New York on the 29th November, 1924, and 
under my eye in “The New York Times” of this date, 
under “Shipping and Mails,” the very first an- 
nouncement relates to ‘““The Tides,” and reads as 
follows: 


Sandy Hook Governor’s Island Hell Gate 

A.M. P.M. A.M. P.M. A.M. P.M. 
High Water. .9:29 10:04 9:46 10:27 11:29 12:00 
Low water...3:16° 4:03 3:45.°4:36 0©5:28 6:19 


This is published in the interests of master mariners, 
for whom it is important to know how to time 
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their clearances. They must wait on the tide and 
take it as it serves. Let any captain fail through 
forgetfulness or want of resoluteness, to put out 
until it is too late, then no regrets or expostulations 
on his part can delay the receding waters. He may 
protest and explain that he did not decide against 
going out with that particular tide, but you see the 
result is just the same as if he did. The negative 
attitude resolves itself by an inevitable logic into a 
positive one, so that practically his situation is 
identical with that of the captain who had resolved 
not to start. ‘“Time and tide wait for no man,” 
as the old proverb has it, and so the ship with her 
heavy cargo of wheat or ore, that might if oppor- 
tunity had been seized, have been well on her way, 
is sitting up to her middle in mud because of a 
neglectful miscalculation. 

You may describe such a position as “neutral” if 
you like, and any comfort that the captain can de- 
rive from such a classification he is welcome to. But 
in the moral world, remember, Christ deals with 
would-be neutrals in a very summary fashion. ‘He 
that is not with me is against me,” is the formula by 
which he sweeps all these nondescripts and straddlers 
into the camp of the enemy, where they properly be- 
long. Now may be the high-tide of some great 
moral opportunity for you who are reading these 
words. Right now and at your very feet it may be 
awaiting your venture. I do not know. No one 
can publish in the morning paper for you the proper 
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moment at which to launch your moral enterprise. 
The onus is thrown on you to see and seize your 
chance, or be forever bound in shallows and in 
miseries, because in such a case “to lose your ven- 
ture” will be to lose your soul. 


XU 


Service the Sign of Greatness 


“But he that is greatest among you shall be your 
servant.” —MattHew XXIII: 11. 


According to this formula the true measure of 
greatness is the will to serve. This inverts all the 
maxims of worldly wisdom. According to the 
standards of earth and time, the great are those who 
hold command, issue orders, compel obedience to 
their rule. The men who can lay under tribute the 
largest number of servants, who can say to their 
vassals, ““Go” and they go, “Come” and they come, 
“Do this or that” and they do it, are the great, as the 
world counts greatness. And it has to be frankly 
conceded, that it is exceedingly difficult to escape 
from the impression of greatness which the exercise 
of such authority creates. Nor is the impression al- 
together false. Our mistake in most cases consists 
in not resolving the situation into its true elements, 
and in being deceived by a mere surface view. With 
regard even to the greatness of God, the Scripture 
writers again and again challenge our attention to 
the manifestations of divine power in thunder and 
lightning, in earthquake and tempest, as well as in 
vast creative and sustaining acts, in proof of His 
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“Lift up your eyes on high, and behold who hath 
created these things, that bringeth out their host by 
number: He calleth them all by names, by the 
greatness of His might, for that He is strong in 
power; not one faileth.” 

Yet even here we are not permitted to dwell for 
more than a moment amid material phenomena and 
the manifestations of merely physical energy. These 
are merely the methods of approach along which the 
prophet would conduct us to those more majestic 
moral energies which stream out from the Infinite 
heart, to mingle with and mould the destinies of 
men. ‘Why sayest thou, O Jacob, and speakest, O 
Israel, my way is hid from the Lord and my judg- 
ment is passed over from my God? Hast thou not 
known? hast thou not heard that the everlasting 
God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth, 
fainteth not, neither is weary? There is no searching 
of His understanding. He giveth power to the 
faint; and to them that have no might He increaseth 
strength. Even the youths shall faint and be 
weary, and the young men shall utterly fall: But 
they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength; they shall mount up with wings as eagles; 
they shall run, and not be weary; they shall walk, 
and not faint.” 

But waiving this for the moment, let it be noted 
that He who by the word of His power brought all 
this order of things into existence, has made mutual 
service the fundamental and inflexible law of their 
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being. Gravitation is the everywhere present witness 
to and expression of their great truth. Things hold 
together through the law of mutual give and take. 
The scientific statement of this law by Newton, 
clothed though it be in severely technical language, 
cannot wholly conceal its significance from even the 
uncultured mind. ‘Every particle in nature attracts 
and is attracted by every other particle with a force 
proportional to the mass and inversely to the square 
of the distance.” Now, without attempting any 
elucidation of this great statement, it will be suf- 
ficiently clear to any ordinary intelligence that on 
the basis of the law here enunciated, whatever is 
happening between particle and particle the universe 
through, is reciprocal and co-operative. It is a 
declaration of mutual relation, mutual dependence, 
mutual action and reaction, that is, in other words 
mutual service. The universe is thus shown to be 
held together in a fine fellowship of interrelated 
work. It is a mutual ministry in which each atom 
both receives and renders its contribution, acting and 
reacting along myriad lines of force throughout all 
its parts. This then is the spirit of the merely mate- 
rial universe, the spirit of a great cosmic com- 
munion, and this it is that constitutes it a universe as 
distinguished from a multiverse. In this spirit it 
was conceived and created. In this spirit it is being 
administered and controlled. It was impossible for 
it to be otherwise, for the reason that the entire sys- 
tem according to New Testament teaching was 
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created in Christ. It was projected with the pre- 
determined purpose of articulating, as far as mere 
matter could, the greatness and glory of God. It was 
thus a primary revelation of the mind of God, pre- 
paratory and progressive, and forever working itself 
out before the mind of man. All this was to awaken 
the wonder and worship of that Infinite Presence, 
whose personality is at once veiled and revealed. 
The Spirit of the Creation is identical with the Spirit 
of the Incarnation. Both Christ and the Creation 
are declared to be the products of the overshadowing 
Spirit of God. In the Creation the Spirit of God is 
said to brood or hover over the face of the deep, as a 
prelude to the primeval dawn. In the Incarnation 
the self-same Spirit is described as overshadowing 
the virgin mother, as a prelude to the breaking of a 
new and more glorious day of redemption, in which 
the Sun of righteousness arose with healing in His 
wings. 

The Apostle Paul’s interpretation of the universe 
finds expression in one of those great cosmic utter- 
ances which have become classic in the realm of 
Christian literature: “In him (that is, in Christ) were 
all things created, that are in heaven, and that are in 
earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones 
or dominions or principalities or powers: all things 
were created by him and for him: and he is before 
all things, and in him all things consist” (that is, hold 
together and find their structural unity). Even the 
material universe there is thus shown to stand for 
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a person. Apart from Christ it cannot be explained. 
He is in it and through it and it coheres in Him. 
But Christ is the last word in self-sacrificing min- 
istry. His very name is expressive of this. It means 
“anointed.” But to anoint the Prophet, the Priest, 
or the King, was to set him apart, not for self- 
advancement but for self-forgetting service. Not 
that he might make it the vantage, ground for gratify- 
ing personal ambition or caprice, but that through 
such separation and preparation, he might become the 
more efficient servant of all. 

If then the whole universe has been conceived in 
this spirit and is being divinely administered on 
this principle; if it finds its unity and its true inter- 
pretation only in harmony with the law of self-sacri- 
ficing service for which Christ stands, then instead of 
reading it merely as a vast display of material energy, 
it becomes moral in the first degree. No longer may 
we regard it as working itself out with dread inevi- 
tableness, “without a conscience or an aim,” and con- 
stituting a contrast to the method of the Cross. On 
the contrary, it has to be construed as a vast commen- 
tary on the Cross, conceived, created and sustained 
in the very spirit of it, and therefore as Paul shows, 
finding its whole sanction as it will find its ultimate 
solution in “Him who liveth and was dead and is 
alive for evermore.” 

The sacrifical idea then is not alien to nature, it 
is rather the active principle of her being. It is 
wrought into her very structure. It is the essential 
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soul of her—her very breath of life. You may ask 
with perfect safety in regard to everything, from 
a dried and driven leaf to a fixed and flaming sun, 
what does it do? What contribution does it make to 
the sum total of being? What ministry does it per- 
form? What end does it serve? In putting these 
questions to nature she never disappoints us. Every- 
thing reports itself for duty, and when a thing ceases 
to serve in life, it is made to serve in death. All the 
laws and forces of nature are leagued for mutual 
ministry. “Service” is the keynote to which every- 
thing animate and inanimate is set. 

Here then is an inescapable law which sweeps us 
all into its net, and the only freedom that we humans 
enjoy as distinct from the lower orders of life, is that 
of choosing as to which direction our contribution 
shall take. Indeed, one is led to question very 
seriously sometimes, as to whether even here our 
freedom is not more or less of an illusion, and 
whether after all everything we do, whether good or 
evil, is not made to subserve the one far-off divine 
event. For if we resolve to serve the spirit of evil, 
let us not forget that even that spirit is itself after 
all, only the very humble servant of the spirit of 
good, so that indirectly but nevertheless surely is 
everything being made to play into God Almighty’s 
hands. 

Now a moment’s thought will reveal that it is 
only in Jesus Christ and the principle he incarnated, 
that the physical universe could possibly hold to- 
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gether for a single instant. Once relax the law of 
mutual relation and everything must fall apart. 
Rightly interpreted, the whole of nature is simply 
the principle of universal love expressing itself in 
terms of matter and motion. Its coherence is the 
physical equivalent of that great law of moral attrac- 
tion, of which the Cross is the centre and for the 
exertion of which it was set up. There on Calvary 
did the greatest become indeed the servant of all, 
opening up through his broken body and spilt blood, 
a way of return to the heart and home of God. 
There is a sense in which the principle of self-sacrifice 
in the service of others has been wrought into the 
very warp and woof of everything woven in nature’s 
loom. The greatest is everywhere the servant of the 
least. Look at it in this way. Here for example, in 
our solar system the greatest body is the sun, and by 
reason of this very fact, he is the servant of all, 
down to the least and lowest members of the system 
under his control. There is not an insect that sports 
away an ephemeral existence in earth or air or 
water, that does not depend upon him, not a midge 
or mote even that floats and swings in his noonday 
beams but can look to him with perfect confidence, to 
be maintained in heat and light and rhythmic beat. 
He is at the beck and call of each and all, and is 
literally giving his life in their behalf. According 
to our scientific teachers, he has but a measurable 
term of existence, and in dispensing his bounties, he 
is literally dying that we may live. In shedding 
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forth his radiant heat and light, he is pouring out his 
very heart’s blood. He is saving others, himself he 
cannot save; and what is true of him is true of all 
the creatures which God’s hand has made. Thus it 
appears that the idea of sacrificial service is insepa- 
rable from any true interpretation of nature. It is 
organic to the system and thus adumbrates the 
Cross. The vaster the body in nature, the wider is 
the circle of its ministry and the greater the number 
of interests it is called upon to subserve. 

This then is the law. The area of obligation to 
serve extends in the ratio of our power, so that lord- 
ship ethically interpreted means a trust to be admin- 
istered rather than a possession to be enjoyed self- 
ishly. This is the teaching which Christ illustrated 
by His life and enforced by His death. He who is 
the Lord of all became the servant of all, and as we 
have seen there was nothing optional or exceptional 
for Him in this. He was morally bound by all the 
ethical necessities of the case, to gather up and in- 
carnate in His own personality the spirit of self-sac- 
rificing love, in which the creation is ensphered and 
by which it is suffused. Love is the structural prin- 
ciple of the universe, its innermost uttermost law. 
All its wondrous potencies, its marvellous adapta- 
tions, its gracious utilities, its multitudinous types of 
rich and rare design, are all so many efforts of this 
primal energy to become articulate; but on Calvary 
it finds fullest expression and the Cross is its final 
word. Christ crucified, is the Father’s heart trans- 
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lating itself into terms of seeking and saving energy. — 
Just as in the physical creation there is one great 
gravitating force binding every existing particle to 
its centre, so is it in the world of moral being. Here 
the centre is the Cross and the attractive power is 
love. Hence said the Master, “I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto Me.” If 
therefore he draws us all to Himself, He must neces- 
sarily draw us to each other in Him, so that we be- 
come mutually magnetic, and partakers of that same 
self-sacrificing love that will send us out under the 
same moral pressure which impelled Him to seek and 
save the lost. We can vindicate our right to all the 
fruits of His stupendous sacrifice only as we, in 
turn, also become sacrificial. 


XIV 
Moral Counter povse 


I. The Vertue of Patience 


“Count it all joy, my brethren, when ye fall 
into manifold temptations; knowing that the prov- 
ing of your faith worketh patience. And let pa- 
tience have its perfect work, that ye may be perfect 
and entire, lacking in nothing. But if any of you 
lacketh wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth to 
all liberally, and upbraideth not; and it shall be 
given him. But let him ask in faith, nothing doubt- 
ing: for he that doubteth is like the surge of the sea 
driven by the wind and tossed. For let not that man 
think that he shall receive anything of the Lord; 
a double-minded man, unstable in all his ways.” 


—JamMEs J: 2-8. 


In commencing a study in this great passage, there 
are just two points with regard to date and author- 
ship which should be noted. First that this letter was 
probably written before the destruction of Jerusalem 
in the year 70 A. D., as there is no reference to that 
catastrophe; and, secondly, that it was written, not by 
James the Apostle, but by James “the brother of our 
Lord.” This fact, upon which critics are unanimous, 
gives an added interest to the letter, and explains 
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it had not only heard the teachings of the Lord; he 
had lived with Him in the home, and worked side 
by side with Him at the bench. He had seen Him 
under all the provocations and petty jealousies, the 
rancour and spite, which divided the household at 
Nazareth, and which must have made it anything 
but an ideal home. James had doubtless contributed 
his full share to the discord which sprang out of 
the doubt which Christ’s claims had provoked. 

We have no ground for supposing that when 
John wrote saying, “Neither did his brethren believe 
on Him,” James is to be excepted. It may indeed 
be fairly questioned whether he ever surrendered in 
wholehearted allegiance to Christ until after His 
Resurrection, when it is written among the records 
of the risen Saviour’s manifestations that He “ap- 
peared unto James.” Here then, is the letter of a 
man who not only listened to the mystical teaching 
of the Master, but watched its practical working 
in the dusty ways of common life. He had wit- 
nessed that teaching translated into conduct, bear- 
ing the strain of the home and workshop test with- 
out fracture or flaw. Having thus seen it done into 
life, and clothed with irresistible beauty and grace; 
having felt the force of the ethical side of Christ’s 
life and teaching, he now contrasted it with the un- 
ethical tendency of His followers, who were already 
substituting creed for conduct and making lofty pro- 
fession do duty for suspended practice. Hence this 
letter, which is both an indictment of the distance 
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between their faith and their works, and an incite- 
ment to bridge the interval and thus put their faith 
in credit by displaying its fruits. In the course of 
this letter the writer submits certain practical tests, 
which faith must survive in order to prove itself 
genuine. According to our text, some of these tests 
will come in the shape of personal trials, which by 
the stress they put on faith will reveal its quality. 
Nay more, when the strain is over and past, and the 
faith proved to be genuine, the test will be found 
to have effected a double purpose. It will not only 
have demonstrated the genuineness of the main prod- 
uct, but it will in the process have developed a by- 
product in the shape of patience or endurance, which 
I hope to show is no merely passive virtue, as many 
have supposed, but an active moral quality with its 
own sphere and functions, its own forces and laws. 

One feels there must have been a great deal of 
history behind this letter. In other words, James 
did not write all this in advance, and in anticipation 
of probable evils that might or might not emerge. 
The necessity for this ethical tonic had already 
arisen. Testing times had come in the history of the 
infant Church. The weeding out of the worthless 
and unstable had already taken place, while even 
among the sincere and loyal disciples of the new 
Faith there was a feeling of apprehension, and the 
need for some reassuring word. Among the best 
of them there would come moments in which they 
would be tempted to doubt either the genuineness of 
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their faith, on the one hand, or the reality of the 
things in which they believed, on the other. Surely, 
if their faith were of the right quality and intensity, 
these things could not happen; or if they could, then 
what became of the delivering grace and power of 
Him in whom they believed? Either their faith 
was defective, or its object unequal to their require- 
ments. The third alternative, that it was a divinely- 
ordained method of moral culture, although clearly 
taught by Christ, had either never reached these 
Jews of the Dispersion, or it had been forgotten, and 
required to be rescued and reaffirmed by James. 
James would make the knowledge of this great 
truth, that the trials of life have an educational pur- 
pose and value, the base-line from which he would 
have his readers start in constructing their philosophy 
of life. Or, to put it in another way, he would have 
them construe every untoward circumstance through 
this one fixed and fundamental fact, that all the 
disciplinary processes of life are divinely ordered and 
designed to minister to the culture of the soul, and 
that only through the impact of opposing forces can 
character ever reach perfection of symmetry and 
strength. Thus to know this in advance is an im- 
measurable gain. By giving them an ordered place 
in the system of things, pain and loss are disarmed 
of their apparent wantonness and waste. To be thus 
assured beforehand that every bodily disability, 
every quenched hope, every shattered plan, with 
all the ‘thousand shocks that come and go,” will be 
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balanced by a corresponding spiritual enrichment, 
and that every material loss has its match in some 
compensating moral gain, at once changes both the 
complexion of sorrow and the temper with which 
we meet it. Only let the sufferer be assured that his 
days of weakness and his nights of pain are not 
meaningless and accidental, but that they are neces- 
sary elements in a process that is making for his full 
and final redemption, and at once his mind is set at 
rest. Let him but see by faith that this process is 
being administered by a wisdom that never errs, 
as well as by a love that never fails, and it will lift 
up the whole round of weary waiting into those 
higher regions, where in the clear light which beats 
from eternity on the problems of time, he will come 
to understand the truth of the Scripture which says: 
“Unto you it is given in the behalf of Christ, not 
only to believe in Him, but also to suffer for His 
Sake.” 

This enlarged view of life will result in begetting 
the quality which James calls “patience,” a New 
Testament term in which both active and passive 
qualities will be found to blend. Clearly the word 
translated “‘patience’’ must connote some supreme 
and uttermost good, for the prospect of its attain- 
ment to be thus set before us as life’s crowning and 
consummate joy. It must mean infinitely more than 
we have been accustomed to associate with it as a 
merely passive virtue. We usually regard patience 
as a temper of mind eminently appropriate to the 
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endurance of life’s discipline, and necessary to the 
winning from it the highest moral gain. But we 
have hardly been taught to identify the mere nega- 
tive quality by which we simply endure the ills of 
life, and which those ills develop, with the rich, full- 
orbed, and all-satisfying positive, which we have been 
accustomed to associate with life’s joy and crown. 
We have held patience to be something “wanted on 
the voyage,” it is true, but we have hardly regarded 
its development, even to perfection, as being the all- 
compensating end for which the voyage has been 
undertaken and the perils of the passage dared. 
Indeed, we have rather looked forward to the end of 
life as a point at which patience, which has served 
us so well, may be gracefully and gratefully dis- 
missed, as one whose offices are no longer required, 
and who may now be bidden a joyful farewell. As 
for taking it over into the other life as a permanent 
attendant or continuous requirement, that is a thing 
we should have held to be as superfluous as the serv- 
ices of a ship-steward after we have stepped ashore. 

A little reflection must surely suggest that a 
force so frequently called into requisition, and con- 
sequently so fully developed, must be too personal 
to ourselves to be separable from us. Not only so, 
our knowledge of forces generally should lead us to 
expect that this force will persistently turn up again 
somewhere and in some form, so that we could not if 
we would disinherit ourselves of all its accumulated 
results. Nothing that has called so definitely for the 
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exercise of will-power could be kept out of the struc- 
ture of character, and whatever else may perish, the 
structure of character survives. The conservation of 
energy and the correlation of forces are two scientific 
doctrines which hold, not only in the world of mat- 
ter but in the realm of spirit. According to these 
doctrines no force is ever lost, it is simply trans- 
formed. Every ounce of energy is carefully econ- 
omised. There is absolutely no waste. The force 
may change its mode of expression, and elude us 
under cover of another guise. But no infinitesimal 
fraction of it is ever missed from the total gross 
or sum, which sum can neither be added to nor 
taken from. Extending this principle into the world 
of moral and spiritual values, it follows that we have 
not done with patience simply because the condi- 
tions that evoked and evolved it may have ceased to 
exist. In the exertion of every force there is a cor- 
responding reaction which is called a recoil. If I 
exert energy to push away an obstacle, there is not 
only the outgoing force toward the object, but the 
return force exerted by the resistance offered. Let 
us suppose that the resisting force of a desk before 
which I stand is represented by fifty pounds, then as 
long as I push with a pressure less than fifty pounds 
the outgoing force is counterbalanced by a corre- 
sponding home-coming force, so that both myself and 
the desk remain at rest. Let me, however, increase 
the pressure till I pass the fifty pound limit, and 
the desk must shift. In such a case you see the re- 
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sult of the force exerted outwardly and registered 
in the changed position of the desk. But what 
about the fifty pound pressure exerted by the desk 
against me, and which must be accounted for in 
any scientific statement that is accurate? Now, part 
of that force expresses itself in heat which my ex- 
ertion has generated, but part becomes stored in the 
muscular fibre, which through the exercise involved 
has become more firmly knit. 

It is this storage of reflex moral force with which 
we are concerned in the consideration of this passage. 
The total amount of such storage will clearly be 
proportioned to the energy expended in overcoming 
the resistance offered by the thousand and one diffi- 
culties and dangers of daily life. The greater the 
difficulty encountered and surmounted, the greater 
the storage of accumulated force. While of course 
on the other hand, the easier the struggle, the less 
amount of reflex force stored up against a rainy day. 
Here for example are two trees. One is what is 
known as an Australian black-butt, thousands of 
which can be seen in the forests of Victoria, Tas- 
mania, and New South Wales. These trees grow 
usually in fat and luscious soil where the annual rain- 
fall is measured by feet instead of inches. They 
grow so close together that they are sheltered from 
wind and storm. Here then, let us suppose, is one 
of their number which with abundance of heat and 
moisture has grown rapidly, hedged round and safe- 
guarded by thousands of its kind. It attains a girth 
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of seventy feet and a height of three hundred feet, in 
twice as many months. Thus in fifty years, never 
having had a hindrance, it reaches its tremendous 
bulk. Now, what is the result of this epicurean ease 
and plenty? Why this, that the tree has the mini- 
mum storage of resisting power, so that its timber is 
absolutely worthless for any purpose where endur- 
ance is required. Through being pampered in luxury 
and sheltered from storm, it has developed no tough- 
ness of fibre, no closeness of grain. Use it for gate- 
posts, and in six months you can cut the part below 
the ground like cheese, or squeeze it as you would 
asponge. If you use it for fuel, your fire will require 
replenishing every quarter of an hour. Its heating 
power, or “calorific value” as it is technically termed, 
is about equal to that of common deal; while all the 
time it is burning it crackles and sparks like a bundle 
of thorns. Here on the other hand however, is an 
English oak. It has had to battle from the birth; 
it has bent before many a blast; it has weathered the 
storms of centuries; it has had to contest every inch 
of growth. Taking hold of unfriendly forces, it has 
pressed them into reluctant service with a persist- 
ence which, if it appeared in human life, we should 
designate as stubborn and unconquerable will, till 
ultimately it stands in all its matured and far- 
branching strength. Now compare the timber of the 
oak with that of the tree we have just described and 
you will find them strongly contrasted at every point. 
The oak will come out on top in every test. Its 
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durability is so great that underground wooden pipes, 
laid in England three hundred years ago, were re- 
cently dug up and found to be as sound as when 
they were put down. Its breaking strain, as com- 
pared with that of its rapidly grown brother, is 
twenty-five to one. While in any calorific test there 
is more heat to the cubic foot of oak than to the 
other’s cubic yard. The fact is that the fibre of the 
oak has been so closely knit by trials through which 
it has passed, that all the strength of all the winds 
that have sought to destroy it has been stored in 
its cells and is now available for use and ready to 
express itself in various forms. Moreover lest any 
one should say that the difference is due to the nature 
of the two trees and not to the strain, let it be said 
that it has been proved that even the sturdy Eng- 
lish oak becomes a feebler thing in Australia because 
of the less rigorous climate, and grows in twenty- 
five years to dimensions which it would take fifty 
years to reach in England, and with a corresponding 
looseness of fibre. 

Now if a tree is thus richer in strength and beauty 
by reason of the difficulty encountered, if it has suc- 
ceeded in translating opposing force into stored cap- 
ital that hundreds of years cannot exhaust, is it too 
much to expect that the human soul will capitalise 
the force that the trials of life have evoked, and 
turn it out in ever new and beautiful forms? As a 
matter of fact, no beauty was ever attained, either 
physical or moral, except through pain and loss, 
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disaster and death. The flower has to fade, the 
grace of the fashion of it perish and pass, that the 
enfolded seed may be released; but if we could fol- 
low that seed as it falls into the ground and 
passes through change after change of being un- 
clothed, to be again clothed upon, till it finally 
emerges a thing of fragrance and beauty, we should 
perhaps understand more fully how it is that only 
through manifold temptations and trials the soul 
can come to its uttermost beauty and strength, and 
be crowned with the glory of “the life indeed.” 

What we know as “patience,” may reappear 
hereafter as quite another quality with quite another 
function and field, just as motion at one end of a 
factory may become electricity at another, and light 
by the time that it reaches the street. The fact is, 
we know so little about the conditions and occupa- 
tions,. the laws and forces of that higher sphere of 
being, that only a fool would dogmatise. So little 
has been revealed that sentiment and imagination 
have ample scope to weave their golden fancies in 
the brain. These mental pictures project themselves 
outward till the objective vision they create so reacts 
upon the subjective fancy, as almost to have the 
force of an accredited revelation. We follow with 
an upward mind the changes that have come to our 
loved ones who have passed; but though we strain — 
our eyes and ears for some glimpse or whisper from 
that distant land, no sight of cape or headland ever 
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greets the vision; no wave of sound is ever wafted 
from that far-off shore. 

We wonder sometimes whether those loved and 
lost ones still have any care for what is here, and if 
they have, how it comes to pass that associations 
once so tender and intimate, communion so close and 
confidential, should thus suddenly sink into a silence 
so deep and unbroken as that which wraps them 
round. One would think that surely at some time, 
in the hush of twilight or in the quiet of the mid- 
night hour, some golden memory of bygone days 
must stir their minds and prompt them to make some 
sign that they still hold us dear. Or is it that, as 
Tennyson suggests, they are withheld from approach 
and self-manifestation, through the discords that dis- 
tract our lives, so that, 


“They haunt the silence of the breast, 
Imaginations calm and fair, 
The memory like a cloudless air, 
The conscience as a sea at rest: 


But when the heart is full of din, 
And doubt beside the portal waits, 
They can but listen at the gates, 
And hear the household jar within.” 


Whatever else may be doubtful however, of this 
we may be sure, that no fraction of force will ever 
be lost. It will be transmitted, possibly transformed, 
but certainly conserved with scrupulous care. Tnat 
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occasions of trial for the purpose of gaining patience 
are not to be deliberately sought is clear from the 
words “‘fall into.” No encouragement is given here 
for the voluntary endurance of suffering, as though 
it were a virtue in itself to afflict the body. Patience 
is not a forced or artificial growth to be accelerated 
by self-inflicted tortures. Gratuitous suffering will 
not place the soul in moral credit. It is sufficient 
that we hold ourselves aright to the troubles that 
befall us without going out of our way to invite 
others of their class. We shall find our table fur- 
nished with a quite sufficient number of unbidden 
guests in this regard, without going out into the high- 
ways and hedges and compelling them to come in. 
But just as these occasions are not to be invited, so 
when in the providence of God they come they are 
not to be resented. The words we have chosen are 
an injunction against any interference with or rest- 
iveness under the process of soul-culture and 
accumulation, which the trials of life are directed 
and designed to induce. That it is possible to nega- 
tive all the good results of such a process is too ob- 
vious to require proof. You may thus have a process 
eminently fitted to achieve certain ends, but it may 
be rendered absolutely abortive through the pres- 
ence or absence of some quality in the material that 
is being treated. This is not the fault of the system 
but of the subject. For example, it is the same fine 
and free educational system that is being adminis- 
tered throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
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The whole system is splendidly organised, carefully 
standardised, and finely staffed, but with what 
variety of result! Some of our children give them- 
selves heart and soul to the system, with the result 
that they pluck its choicest fruits. To adapt the 
language of the text, they “let education have its 
perfect work,” and thus become equipped for the 
business of life. Others again resist and resent its 
requirements. ‘They are impatient of its drill and 
discipline, they scheme to escape its conditions, they 
require the attendance officer always on their track, 
with the inevitable result that they are ill-trained, 
ill-developed, ill-disciplined, and by so much hand- 
icapped for the race of life. Now, these varieties 
of result are unavoidable when such an unknown 
quantity as human nature has to be treated. With 
merely material elements to manage and mould, the 
issue can be confidently predicted, because the pres- 
ence of the factors can be arranged for and assured. 
But when it comes to a human soul with all its 
moods and tenses, its alternating hopes and fears, its 
days of daring and its nights of doubt, with purposes 
now fixed, then fluid, and never two days alike, what 
can with any confidence be foretold? 

We may know what a man ought to do. We may 
know what he has done repeatedly, but whether 
if faced by the self-same conditions again, he will 
behave the same, is beyond all power of mortals to 
say. It is just this element of uncertainty, this un- 
known quantity, this free-will of the creature, in 
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which all the possibilities up or down of a human 
soul reside. Just as a school-boy may stubbornly 
thwart all the advantages which the Education De- 
partment puts within his reach, and thus negative in 
his own life all its beneficent designs; or, what is 
worse, having taken advantage of them all, may turn 
them to vicious ends, and disappoint the expecta- 
tions of his friends, so the human soul may 
defeat all the divinely-appointed ministries that are 
beneficently directed to its highest culture and ex- 
pansion. Every system of human machinery for 
the manufacture of products, whether in metals or 
wool, is based on the fundamental assumption of the 
absolute tractability of the material employed. 
Without this nothing would be possible. That any 
material element should have a will of its own which 
had to be consulted is unthinkable. It would upset 
all calculations. Market prices could never be fixed. 
Shiploads of raw materials might become valueless 
in a moment, and millions of pounds’ worth of 
machinery might have to be scrapped. All our in- 
dustries as well as our sciences are built up on the 
ground-fact that in the world of things the same 
thing always happens under similar conditions, and 
given the same circumstances you may always expect 
the same result. But the fundamental fact in the 
making of men is exactly the reverse of that which 
has to be taken into account in the making of things. 
Here the two systems, together with the respective 
materials in which they work, are widely contrasted. 
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They start from the two opposite poles of necessity 
and choice. 

The first and second chapters of Genesis pictur- 
esquely illustrate the difference in the divine method 
of treating matter and men. Matter is evolved, 
moulded, divided, distributed, or condensed at a 
word. The divine will moves unchallenged through 
itall. There is no invitation, entreaty, remonstrance, 
or persuasion; no alternative is suggested or per- 
mitted. It is placed under laws that are inflexible, 
and leave not a hair’s breadth for play or devia- 
tion. Man, on the other hand, is at once introduced 
to an alternative. He is placed so to speak at the 
fork of two roads—duty and desire. He is in- 
structed as to the issues of both, and is then left to 
make his choice. It was by the wrongful use of 
that choice, by the assertion of his self-will against 
the universal will, that he not only fell, but by fall- 
ing set the machinery of redemption in motion, which 
has been working ever since, and in which the dis- 
ciplinary processes of life have an integral part 
to play in inducing a disposition to loyalty, without 
which no redemption could be satisfactory or com- 
plete. The great end God is aiming at is the per- 
fection of character in moral strength and beauty, 
and even this is but a means to larger and diviner 
ends, which eye hath not seen nor ear heard nor 
the heart of man conceived. 

We have already pointed out that in the acquisi- 
tion of patience the human soul comes into the pos- 
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session of a quality which has other than a mere 
time-value. It so enters into the permanent structure 
of character as to be henceforth inseparable from 
it. It represents so much moral storage or capital- 
ised force which the soul has succeeded in banking to 
its credit, and which will hereafter be found at call, 
and available for the higher service of the skies. 
Rather an interesting sidelight is thus thrown upon a 
somewhat obscure passage in St. Luke’s report of 
Christ’s prediction concerning the end of the age. 
After describing the distress of those days in which, 
“nation shall rise against nation and kingdom against 
kingdom,” with all the horrors of pestilence and 
famine which follow in the wake of war, Christ as- 
sured his disciples that “in their patience they shall 
possess their souls.”” Now, this passage has been 
subjected to all kinds of fancy treatment. Certain 
expositors, generally sane in their expositions, have 
accepted the revised reading of this passage, which 
runs: “In your patience ye shall win your souls,” and 
from it have deduced the extraordinary conclusion 
that each man has to procure a soul for himself, or 
else, presumably go without! Such an interpreta- 
tion, however, would place this passage so obviously 
and seriously at quarrel with the general tenor of 
Scripture teaching, as hopelessly to discredit its cor- 
rectness. It must be construed in harmony with the 
general system of revealed truth, and this, in the 
light of all that we have been saying, would appear 
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to be, that through patience we shall win self-pos- 
session and attain to self-command. 

Here is a realm of physical, mental, and moral 
forces to be reduced to order and corporate unity. 
This rectification and co-ordination of our powers 
is the great end to which the divine purpose in 
human history persistently moves. It is an age- 
long process, calling for sustained faith and hope, for 
only those ‘‘who endure to the end” shall be saved. 
But to initiate this process by the surrender of the 
will and the exercise of a living faith in Jesus Christ 
as the Lord and Master of our life, is our first grand 
necessity. To start out to conquer other realms while 
this that lies nearest home is torn by conflicting forces 
and wasted by internecine war, is to pursue an ab- 
surdly inverted order which can end only in con- 
fusion and defeat. Whereas to effect the unification 
of all one’s faculties so as to direct their combined 
forces to large, divine, and beneficent ends, is to 
put life in line with universal law, and give it the 
pledge of full and final victory. The idea sought 
to be conveyed by Christ seems to be this—the oppo- 
sition excited through the propagation of the Chris- 
tian faith would express itself in the persecution of 
Christ’s followers. This persecution would call for 
endurance. The endurance would require for its 
maintenance such drafts upon the Divine resources as 
would call into action all the soul’s powers of moral 
appropriation. In the appropriation, assimilation 
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and expenditure of this acquired force, the soul 
would come to its own, realising its kingdom and 
assuming its regal place and power. 

Now the proof of self-possession is the power of 
self-command, which finds its highest expression not 
in achievement but in endurance, not in the letting 
loose but in the holding back and hiding of power. 
Almost any one can let himself go in word or deed, 
under strong provocation, but for him to hold him- 
self in and not to lose his head, for him to win 
through to a point of vantage, where without haste 
or waste he can hold all his powers in poise for either 
passive endurance or active service—this is to “‘pos- 
sess his soul.’ It is in this power of self-restraint 
that patience reaches its high-water mark. But self- 
restraint can be exhibited only in the presence of 
conditions which provoke the temper and put for- 
bearance to the test. Hence the injunction to “let 
patience have her perfect work,” which, if it means 
anything, signifies that we are not in cowardly 
fashion to shrink from the process by which alone 
the best in us can be called out, but bravely to remain 
under the enemy’s fire, so to speak, thereby winning 
out of the very attempt to compass our destruction, a 
richer and more abundant life. 


XV 
Moral Counter potse 


IT. The Costs of Perfection 


“And let patience have its perfect work, that ye 
may be perfect and entire, lacking in nothing.” 
—James I: 4. 


The method which God has selected for our moral 
training is such as we find it. We cannot evade it 
without disloyalty. No criticism on our part can 
modify it, and our wisdom is just to accept it, face 
up to it, and play the man. For we may be well 
assured, however much appearances may seem to 
belie it, that this present world, with all its good and 
evil, light and shadow, hope and fear, inspiration 
to right and impulse to wrong, must be the best of 
all possible worlds for the evolution of conscience, 
the training of will, and the culture of mind and 
heart. Patience would seem then, to be a sort of 
moral storage centre upon which the functions of the 
soul must draw, as they become depleted of force. 
If time permitted, and it really lay within our com- 
pass, it would be easy to show that in the attain- 
ment of mere physical fitness and form, in the bring- 
ing of the bodily powers to perfection of develop- 


ment and efficiency, it is this quality of patience that 
203 
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is the dominant factor which determines whether a 
man shall succeed or fail. If the staying-power of 
men in the race of life were only equal to their 
starting-power, the moral ambulance corps might be 
put on half-time. So it could and would be, if the 
military ideal were adopted of endurance and self- 
imposed restrictions as to diet and other indulgences. 
The rigorous discipline of the camp is a New Testa- 
ment ideal, set before us not as end but as means 
to an end, such as the hardness and endurance, which 
in the hour of battle will make all the difference 
between victory and defeat. 

Both on the active and on the passive side of life 
this quality has a part to play in determining the 
issue. Take the case of a patient suffering from acci- 
dent or disease. Every medical man will tell you 
that if he can but induce a spirit of cheerful acquies- 
cence under treatment in the place of a fretful im- 
patience, the speed of recovery will be vastly in- 
creased. In mental work the same condition prevails. 
Impatience is an absolute bar to all achievement, 
whether in science or art, philosophy or statecraft, 
invention or exploration. One only requires to read 
the lives of the successful workers in any of these 
spheres to see with what assiduous toil, what self- 
denying persistence, what heroic endurance, patience, 
and hope they have 


“Followed knowledge like a sinking star 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought.” 
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In all these departments, patience finds a field for 
its unfolding, but it is in the moral realm that it 
comes to its most consummate grace and power. 
Here alone can it have its perfect work and reap its 
richest fruits. Because here it is being exercised 
for purely moral and spiritual ends, that personal 
character may come to perfection of beauty and 
strength. This then, is the all-compensating end 
for which we are called to suffer the discipline of 
time, for it is only along the path of patient en- 
durance that the soul can pass to the possession of 
a full-orbed and perfected life. Instead then, of 
resenting the impact of trial or resisting the pressure 
of our divinely-imposed limitation, let us recognise 
it as the wisely-ordained and lovingly-administered 
method of our spiritual culture, through which alone 
we can come to perfect love and likeness to our 
blessed Lord. 

From all this it follows that the attainment of 
Christian character has to be reached by tedious and 
toilsome ways, calling for the exercise of such powers 
and graces as patience alone can unfold or sustain. 
To let patience have her perfect work is more than 
mere passive endurance of trial. It is active and 
hearty co-operation with its educational purpose and 
plan. The exhortation of the text is to see this thing 
through to a finish, and on no account to do any- 
thing that would arrest or retard the process. It is 
only as it works out to its final issue that its full edu- 
cational value can be realised or assessed. To stop 
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short of this is not merely to fail of the end but to 
vitiate what has gone before. To be content with 
anything short of the ideal perfection, as set before 
us in the Gospel, is to cease struggling towards it. 
But to relax is to relapse. It is to forfeit status and 
find our place with the morally unfit. 

This ideal perfection is placed, so to speak, in 
two hemispheres, which are described by the twin 
terms “perfect” and “entire.” These terms are not 
redundant as they might appear, neither are they 
employed for mere rhetorical effect. They each in- 
dicate a different aspect of the full-orbed and per- 
fected life. The word “perfect” implies maturity 
of all the powers; but the word “entire” implies 
their mutual adjustment and co-ordination, first of 
all within the bounds of the personality itself, then 
in their relation to the Church of Christ, and finally 
to the social organism upon which they are required 
to react. But powers can be studied in their en- 
tirety, only as they are seen operating in their ap- 
pointed field and on their appropriate material. So 
that the word “perfect” takes account only of the 
powers themselves, but the word “entire” covers both 
the powers and the correlated spheres in which they 
work. It is a word which recognises that a man has 
relations, and that in order to completeness of char- 
acter he must stand in to their full and fair discharge. 

All the terms here employed are such as suggest 
a process and not a crisis, a progressive develop- 
ment rather than a once-for-all event. Listen, ‘““The 
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trial of your faith worketh patience.” The Greek 
word translated “worketh” is emphatic; it means 
“to work out” through successive stages to a final 
issue, “to carry to a finish.” Again, “Let patience 
have her perfect work,” that is, “accomplish its 
end,” through being permitted unbroken continuity 
of action. Both of these, taken in conjunction with 
the idea of maturity, indicated by the word “per- 
fect,” suggest an orderly process of development 
from more to more, and encourage us to hope that 
the flowers and fruits of holy living will yet come to 
fragrance and sweetness in our lives, though as yet 
they may have hardly begun to unfold. Anything 
that can carry into our minds this idea of continuity 
in the matter of salvation should be of inestimable 
value, for thus it is we come to see that the work of 
God’s redeeming love in our hearts is no sudden 
cataclysmic thing, finished almost as soon as com- 
menced, but that on the contrary, it is a perpetual 
process of moral rescue and reconstruction running 
on concurrently with life. It keeps pace with us 
step for step through all our earthly way. Or, to 
change the figure, we are in it as in a stream of 
tendency, borne up and on by it, while its forces play 
freely in upon our lives day and night, and whether 
we wake or sleep. Indeed, our sleeping time is full 
of gracious and divine possibility, for then what is 
known as the sub-conscious mind lies open to the 
mystic forces of the unseen world, undisturbed by 
impressions from the world of sense. 
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During sleep we slip over the bar, to be bathed 
in the ocean of the universal mind, of which our 
minds become inlets, sharing in those vast tidal 
movements from the heart of the Infinite which fill 
and flood and fertilise the lives of men. In pre- 
paring for sleep we should thus lay us down with 
a will, with our last thoughts exposing our minds 
of set purpose like sensitised plates, for the recep- 
tion and registration of spiritual impressions to be 
afterwards developed, fixed, and presented in per- 
manent expressions. Here is a period of being which 
we have rightly regarded as holding vast possibilities 
of mental and physical recuperation, but which we 
have almost totally disregarded as a means of moral 
and spiritual reinforcement. Who can doubt that 
during this passive state the subconscious mind is 
capable of being divinely impregnated with holy 
suggestion and feeling, which will rise to thought 
and consciousness during the coming day, and exhale 
as a spiritual atmosphere charged with possibilities 
for life and character on a quite transcendent scale? 
Indeed, it is a great question whether our growth in 
grace is not capable of being carried forward in 
certain directions more rapidly during our sleeping 
than our waking hours. It surely cannot be that an 
entire third of our life, in which we are most sus- 
ceptible to spiritual impressions, and during which 
those impressions can imbed themselves unhindered 
in the very core of our being, should not be capable 
of being utilised by God for the deeper culture of 
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the soul. It is still further removed from proba- 
bility that this submerged third of our conscious 
being should be willingly surrendered by God, for 
the purpose of exploitation, to any and every wan- 
ton spirit of evil that might choose to make it the 
victim of its vagaries or caprice. The Bible from 
first to last, is full of instances in which the divine 
Will has been revealed to men during sleep, and 
through the medium of visions or dreams. One gets 
to feel in reading the Scriptures that this is quite the 
normal method of divine communication. It not 
only had the advantage of a clear course in which, 
without any competition from the world of material 
sights and sounds, God had the soul to Himself, that 
He might flash vision after vision on to the mental 
screen, but it was a method direct, specific, indi- 
vidual, unmistakable; and what men thus got in 
dreams they translated into life. 

Such a study is worthy of separate treatment. 
I have simply opened it thus far that you may 
see what a world of suggestion and possibility here 
lies unexplored. There are one or two striking 
passages which, when read in the light of what we 
have been saying, acquire a new significance. In the 
“Song of Solomon” we have the finely suggestive 
statement: “I sleep, but my heart waketh.” Now, 
by the heart here is undoubtedly meant the higher 
side of the nature. So that while the bodily senses 
of the sleeper were steeped in unconsciousness, the 
soul or psychic part of his being was awake and 
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alert for the voice and the vision of the unseen ideal. 
In Psalm CX XVII the words, “He giveth His be- 
loved sleep,’’ have been more correctly rendered by 
the Revisers, “He giveth to His beloved in sleep,” 
or during their so-called unconscious moments. 
This revision fits in with our teaching in this con- 
nection, and suggests that sleep opens up avenues 
of approach from the divine to the human, that are 
full of possibility for the moral and spiritual life of 
the soul. The divinest moments have come to men 
in sleep. Solomon made his supreme choice of wis- 
dom during his sleeping hours, when the highest part 
of his being was in the ascendant; and it was in sleep 
that the fugitive Jacob received the vision, whose 
inspiration never left him till it issued in the spir- 
itual renaissance at the brook, when in another 
strange vision of the night, like a prince, he had 
power with God, and prevailed. 

But to return from our digression on the moral 
possibilities of sleep, let us endeavour to ascertain 
the connotation of the word “perfect,” and to dis- 
cover its relation to patience, of which it is repre- 
sented as the fruit. Perfection of moral character 
in the very nature of things cannot be unduly has- 
tened. Its etymology suggests time—yper and facio 
mean, to work through to a finish. Or if we take its 
synonym, “mature,” which is perhaps the better 
rendering of the Greek text, even here we are con- 
fronted with the time-element, for according to 
Skeat, the adjective “mature” has been derived from 
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a lost noun signifying a “period.” I am careful to 
insist on this time element, in order that you may see 
that this business of character-evolution is a much 
more complex and interesting matter than is usually 
conceived. Everything is made to contribute to its 
make-up; our unconscious, no less than our con- 
scious, moments. 

Perfection is a long-drawn process, involving 
many years of patient toil, before our powers can 
be disciplined into beautifully balanced and re- 
ciprocal relation. Doubtless the process might be 
shortened, were our wills more evenly set on work- 
ing in concurrence with the will of God. But our 
loyalty is so spasmodic, our self-surrender so fitful, 
so sadly alternated with self-assertion, that even in 
the best of lives the work of grace is retarded. But 
the divine patience waits and watches and works 
with a hopefulness and a persistence which, when 
thought upon, straightway fills us with shame. In- 
deed, it is in this very fluctuation of purpose, in these 
lapses into wantonness and caprice, that we discover 
the all-sufficient reason for the discipline of life, 
with which James is dealing, and for which he claims 
to have found a purpose and place. “Before I was 
afflicted,” said the Psalmist, ‘‘I went astray,” and it 
is this tendency to stray that has to be conquered. 
But it has to be conquered with our full and free 
consent and co-operation. We must become acces- 
sories before the fact, in order that the fact may be 
brought about. Salvation, whether in its initial or 
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subsequent and successive stages, turns entirely on 
man’s acquiescence in the process. To induce this 
disposition, the whole divine ministry of reconcilia- 
tion and moral rehabilitation, from the first step to 
the last, has been organised and energised. That it 
may lack nothing in efficiency of administration, it 
is personally superintended by that everywhere- 
present Spirit, who never leaves us to ourselves, but 
enfolds us all, the worst as well as the best, the 
capricious as well as the constant, in His own warm 
and tender embrace. 

Here then, is the crux of the entire situation. 
We must of set determination become consenting and 
contracting parties to all the preliminary condi- 
tions before the process can begin, and after it has 
begun, we must acquiesce in all the incidental wear 
and tear that its continuance may involve. Thus 
to put ourselves and keep ourselves body and soul, 
within the compass and keeping of this great redeem- 
ing process, however hardly it may press on flesh 
and blood, knowing that present pain means future 
gain, that out of it all we shall ultimately emerge 
triumphant with all its salutary results gathered up 
and conserved in fixed elements of permanent worth, 
is the only way to the perfection of the text. If the 
redeeming purpose of God, which fills and embraces 
all things, represents the perfection of Infinite wis- 
dom and love, then clearly to have the spirit of that 
purpose so identified with our own as to work with 
it to its own beneficent ends, is to find the way to 
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perfect and permanent peace. Unless patience thus 
- works out to this issue it falls short of its goal. But 
that it cannot work out to this without our full and 
frank consent is clear from this word “let.” “Let 
patience have its perfect work, that ye may be per- 
fect and entire, lacking in nothing.” 

Clearly if we can “let” we can prevent; if we can 
hasten we can retard. We must be consenting par- 
ties to this process, not perforce and because we 
must, but cheerfully, gleefully, and of choice. Only 
as we thus hand ourselves over, body, soul, and 
spirit, to this system of culture, not in passive sub- 
mission but in active concurrence and co-operation, 
can we press the purple vintage from the grapes of 
pain. There is no coercion. Our personal rights 
and liberties in this matter are divinely safeguarded, 
and each soul is permitted without compulsion to 
stand clear of all entanglement and restriction that 
it may record its deliberate vote. Nothing can be 
conceived more deeply sacred than the transaction 
thus carried on between the human soul and the 
divine. It is a secret ballot, cast within those hidden 
sanctities of the spirit, where, secure from all in- 
trusion and intimidation, the soul comes face to 
face with God. Until this takes place, nothing of 
any positive value can be accomplished in us, so far 
as salvation is concerned in any real sense of regen- 
eration or character reconstruction. We are as yet 
clean outside of the whole process. Before a human 
soul can become the fruitful field of those great re- 
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deeming energies which flow forth from the heart of 
the divine, it must signify its desire and willingness, 
by some definite and morally committing act. Then 
are set in train all the thousand and one influences 
which we gather up and express in the term salvation 
—a term that covers both our spiritual renaissance 
and our growth in love and likeness to the divine. 
It is this life-long culture that brings into play all 
the disciplinary agencies which lay their plastic 
hands on character and mould it into shape and 
use. This culture however, means a different thing 
for each one of us as to treatment, though the end in 
each case may be the same. Here lies in part, at any 
rate, the solution of the problem as to why certain 
lives are subjected to so severe a régime of sorrow 
and loss. It is the price of perfection—a price, I 
repeat, which is not and cannot be the same for us 
all. This view redeems the system from the region 
of mere mechanics and automatic action. It is a sys- 
tem which cannot be generalised. It calls for the 
highest personal intelligence, the nicest discrimina- 
tion, and the most intimate knowledge of each in- 
dividual case—its temperament and disposition, its 
inherited traits and acquired characteristics, its shift- 
ing attitudes of thought and feeling, its attractions 
and repulsions, its actions and reactions, and last, 
but by no means least, its breaking-strain. 
Salvation thus interpreted is by no means the 
simple business that some good people imagine. It 
requires for its administration endless adjustments 
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and the most exquisite delicacy of touch, for it has 
to do with that most sensitive, easily mishandled 
and marred cluster of qualities which go to the mak- 
ing of a human soul. Thus then, when a man cor- 
dially takes trial by the hand and consents to work 
with it for his own redemption, because he recog- 
nises that it is on the side of all he knows to be 
noblest and best, he not only endures but has the 
best of all possible reasons for endurance. He has 
solved for himself the riddle of the earth. The 
thing that makes trial to be destructive, even his own 
resisting and resenting will, is eliminated. He no 
longer kicks against the goad. Or to change the 
figure, he lends himself cordially to the knife, know- 
ing that however deeply it may cut, it cannot hurt 
his essential being, and that its moral surgery can 
but divide between it and all that hinders its fullest 
and freest expression and expansion. This human 
acquiescence in the Divine discipline is the one in- 
gredient required, to turn the lead of sorrow into the 
gold of unspeakable joy. Like the Captain of its 
salvation, the disciplined soul is made perfect 
through suffering, that is, through suffering plus 
surrender, suffering voluntarily endured, and from 
which, had he the chance of a cowardly escape, he 
would decline to flee. 

He has gained the larger synthesis which shows all 
things to be his and to be subserving his highest 
good. He accepts the assurance of the great Apostle 
when He declares, “All things are yours, whether 
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the world or life or death, or things present or things 
to come; all are yours and ye are Christ’s and Christ 
is God’s.””. When a man’s will is thus keyed to the 
will of the Highest, everything becomes the servitor 
of his soul, the vassal of his will, because that will 
leaps to link itself, and becomes one with the victori- 
ous purpose that runs like a golden thread through 
all the lives submitted to its sway. This is the per- 
fection to be sought, and which here and now can be 
attained. Indeed, if not attainable on earth, it is not 
conceivable of attainment in heaven. It requires 
for its unfolding a world of ill-adjusted conditions, 
of imperfect co-ordinations like our own—a world of 
struggle and disappointment, of unrealised ideals, 
baffled hopes and shattered plans. How, amid the 
unruffled calm, the ordered security, the wealthy 
peace of that upper world, where no care can fret 
the spirit, no unfulfilled longing give the lie to hope, 
no sense of guilt oppress the conscience, no doubt 
distract the mind or paralyse the heart, can we expect 
to find opportunity for the display or development 
of this grace? Nay; it is here, if anywhere, that it 
must attain to its uttermost flower. 

Let us not be afraid of this word “perfect.” It is 
not perfect performance in outward deed, but flaw- 
less fidelity as to inward spirit. The former we may 
never attain, the latter is open to the lowest and 
least. Once this spirit of unflinching loyalty to 
Jesus Christ is induced, nothing is too great to at- 
tempt or endure for His sake. What have men not 
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done and dared, even on the lower plane of patriot- 
ism or loyalty to the idea of home and country? 
Under such inspiration they have stormed forbidding 
heights, and scaled frowning ramparts bristling with 
bayonets and fringed with fire. They have charged 
at the word of command in the most deadly en- 
counters, giving neither limb nor life a thought, in 
their eager devotion to the cause they had at heart. 
Now, it is to this heroic element in human nature 
that both Christ and His Apostles continually make 
their appeal. It is a true and effective method, be- 
cause the difficult has always had an attraction for 
man. It flings a challenge in his face. It provokes 
combat, and the more unequal the contest the more 
eager is he for the fray. The more impossible the 
task, the stronger the spell of the sorcery that it 
wields. They make a mistake who imagine that they 
popularise Christianity by cheapening the cost of 
discipleship. Paradoxical though it may appear, all 
history confirms it as a truth, that the more stringent 
the requirements, the more eager and urgent become 
the demands for enlistment, so that in the dark days 
of religious persecution the martyrs scorned the 
offer of escape. 

I want to distinguish clearly for you the difference 
between “perfect” and “entire.” These words 
which in English so closely approximate as to be 
employed as synonyms, represent two Greek words 
which stand for two totally distinct conceptions, so 
that the second becomes a distinct advance on the 
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first. The word “perfect” has to do with the ma- 
turity of the powers. The word “entire” has refer- 
ence to their perfect co-ordination and co-operation 
for corporate ends. Maturity therefore thus con- 
strued does not necessarily involve entirety. There 
may be perfection of individual parts without 
corporate efficiency. Men are to be classified, not so 
much on the basis of their possessions in the way of 
faculty as on the power they display in their co- 
ordination. The primitive savage in his perfectly 
wild state comes to maturity in the way of physical 
fitness and form. He is “perfect,” that is to say, 
but he is not “entire” in the sense of having all his 
faculties unified. His power of co-ordination ex- 
hausts itself after eye and ear, hand and foot, have 
come to a working efficiency to the extent required 
for hut-building, hunting, fishing, and the purposes 
of attack and defence against his foes. But accord- 
ing to the evidence recently taken by the Special 
Commissioner in Queensland, Australia, this power 
of co-ordination may by training, be carried forward 
to a degree which would raise the Australian black to 
a condition of personal and social efficiency, beyond 
anything that has hitherto been considered possible 
among these backward tribes. But even at his high- 
est, what an interval must separate the aboriginal 
from the highly-trained white, the structure of whose 
brain, if photographed, would reveal an elaborate 
network of communicating lines between its differ- 
ent centres, while that of the black would show 
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merely a few main trunk lines by which his simple 
and largely automatic actions are linked up. Photo- 
graphs of the two brains would present as great a 
contrast in complexity of co-ordination, as the rail- 
way system of Great Britain and that of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth. Our word “entire” then 
relates not to the maturity of the functions, but to 
the linking of them up in a federal union, so that 
the whole man, body, soul, and spirit, with all their 
powers, may be wrought up into a reciprocal and 
harmonious unity of life and service by the presiding 
will of God, just as an orchestra may be wrought up 
under the baton of the conductor, till all the multi- 
tudinous performers with their manifold parts, 
mingle and merge in the production of some piece of 
finely-concerted work. 

This then, is the order; first character, then serv- 
ice. James shows that the moral purpose of all 
life’s discipline is the training out of faculties and 
the setting of them in reciprocal relation. The result 
is what is known as character, that is, the sum of 
all the faculties lifted to their highest and blended 
into a corporate unity, of which the structural prin- 
ciple is allegiance to the best that has been revealed. 
It is, in short, the soul’s uttermost love and loyalty 
to its Lord. 

This fine fellowship of the powers, so that they 
come to work together in reciprocal and harmonious 
relation, instead of pulling in contrary ways and 
playing each for its own hand, is shown by James 
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to be the fruit of trial. All the discipline of life is 
directed and designed for this all-sufficient end. In 
no other way could the result be attained. Only 
as the strain of temptation comes upon the powers 
can they be summoned forth, and only as they are 
thus summoned and challenged, can they be got to 
work together as a team, each making its own con- 
tribution to the efficiency of the whole. The latent 
can thus become patent only in the face of some op- 
posing force. It is not merely the perfecting of the 
different powers in their individual capacity and 
apart; they must learn to interlock and interact, to 
give and take, and, by developing a sort of cor- 
porate entity, to present a solid front for the pur- 
pose either of attack or defence. They must move 
together, work together, and together take the strain. 
Anything that creates a division among them so that 
they pull against one another or fail to act in unison, 
must by so much diminish their working value; not 
only so, but dissonance will mean distress. If, when 
the mind sees a thing to be done and conscience 
prompts its performance, the will, instead of join- 
ing the combine at the call of duty, takes sides with 
desire, the life is straightway divided against itself, 
and the sense of discord thus induced is what we 
are accustomed to speak of as “a sense of sin.” 

This idea of sin, as a divisive and disruptive force, 
breaking up the unity of life and putting asunder 
what God has joined, everywhere underlies the 
Scripture teaching with regard to redemption. 
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Christ is set forth as the great unifying medium, 
through whom are being gathered into one all the 
scattered wills and vagrant affections of this and 
every other world. This is what Paul described as 
the “mystery of His will,” which, through the 
Gospel is made known. In other words, the essen- 
tial and underlying idea of redemption is unifica- 
tion. It is the supreme co-ordinating force, bridging 
all the intervals and making for a vast and all- 
embracing unity. Listen to the great Apostle as the 
vision of this “one far-off Divine event” unfolds to 
his prophetic soul: “In Whom we have redemp- 
tion through His blood, the forgiveness of sins, ac- 
cording to the riches of His grace; wherein He hath 
abounded toward us in all wisdom and prudence; 
having made known unto us the mystery of His will, 
according to His good pleasure which He hath pur- 
posed in Himself: that in the dispensation of the 
fulness of times He might gather together in one 
all things in Christ, both which are in heaven, and 
which are on earth; even in Him!” 

This grand cosmic completeness foreshadowed by 
Paul, in which everything is gathered up and har- 
monised in Christ, is simply the principle of co-ordi- 
nation expressed by James’s word “entire,” trans- 
lated into universal terms. 

Just as it is the self-same law of gravity which 
we see at work, whether it be handling a molecule or 
a million worlds, so it is the same principle of uni- 
fication which James desires to see active in the in- 
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dividual soul, that in Ephesians is represented by 
Paul as embracing all minds, and working towards 
the final “restitution of all things in the Christ.” 
One regards redemption in its relation to the unit, 
the other in relation to the mass. One sees it in 
personal, the other in encyclopedic terms. Just now 
it is this personal view of the question with which 
we are occupied, because it is with this aspect that 
James is immediately concerned. Indeed, this must 
be the first concern, for the cosmic unity, when 
reached, will represent simply the sum of countless 
individual adjustments that all through the cen- 
turies have been effected and sustained. If the 
everywhere-present force of gravity could be photo- 
graphed, it would doubtless be found to present the 
appearance of myriads of hair-like lines of force, 
along which the attractive energy would be seen 
streaming to and from every particle in nature, and 
thus binding the universe into an organised whole. 
Now, what gravitation is in the world of matter, 
the divine love is in the world of mind. It is that 
out-streaming force from the heart of the Infinite, 
which flows forth towards the heart of every finite, 
drawing it with ineffable tenderness, up and out 
and away from the selfishness and sin which mean 
division and discord, into the self-surrendering love 
which means harmony and holiness, that is “whole- | 
ness” or unity, which is the goal toward which the 
whole process of redemption is seen to move. It is 
this ideal unity which we are each called to promote, 
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first of all within ‘the circle of our own personality, 
and secondly in the corporate body to which we 
are related. 

Now all this fine inter-relation and inter-action of 
functions and forces, so that they work together in 
perfect concord, comes about as the direct result of 
concerted exercise. But they have been brought 
into mutual play through the disciplinary processes 
of life, which have driven them into a federation. 
And the alliance thus induced results in the 
emergence of a quite new and corporate conscious- 
ness. As in the case of Kipling’s “Ship That Found 
Herself,” there comes a time when the human soul 
“finds itself.”” But as in the case of the ship it comes 
about only through storm and stress. It is the birth 
of a new and wondrous sense of self-realisation, a 
birth through which the soul comes into the posses- 
sion of itself, thus fulfilling the Saviour’s words, “In 
your patience ye shall possess your souls,” or as it 
might preferably be rendered and _ expanded, 
“through your endurance of life’s discipline you shall 
come into the heritage of your true and proper self- 
hood, realising the infinite reach and richness, the 
boundless breadth and complexity of your relations, 
and thus find yourself on the highway to their ful- 
filment in that universal fraternity of the perfected, 
that multitudinous fellowship of the redeemed, 
which no man can number, out of all nations and 
kindreds and peoples and tongues, which stand be- 
fore the Throne.” 
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What wonder that with such an issue unfolding 
before his vision, Paul should jubilantly exclaim: 
“I reckon that the sufferings of this present time 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory which 
shall be revealed in us;” or that James should 
enjoin us, “to count it all joy when we fall into 
manifold temptations, knowing that the proof of our 
faith worketh patience.” But mark! It is joy 
through sorrow; it is gain through loss; it is glory 
through pain! ‘And one of the elders answered, say- 
ing unto me, What are these which are arrayed in 
white robes? and whence came they? And I said 
unto him, Sir, thou knowest. And he said to me, 
These are they which came out of great tribulation, 
and have washed their robes and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb, therefore are they before 
the Throne of God.” This is the only way—through 
Gethsemanes of suffering, and Calvaries of sacrifice, 
to the Heavenly Zion which is the moral metropolis 
of the universe, and “‘the mother of us all.” 


XVI 
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“Count it all joy, my brethren, when ye fall into 
manifold temptations. ...If any of you lacketh 
wisdom let him ask of God. ... But let him ask 
in faith, nothing doubting: for he that doubteth is 
like the surge of the sea driven by the wind and 
tossed. For let not that man think that he shall re- 
ceive anything of the Lord: a double-minded man, 
unstable in all his ways.” —James I[:2-8. 


Before passing on to further unfoldings of this 
fruitful and thought-provoking passage, I wish to 
refer you back to the first injunction contained in the 
word ‘count,’ and the consideration of which I 
have intentionally left till now. We have seen that 
the word “entire” has to be construed in the sense 
of “co-ordinated.” ‘Perfect’? we have taken to 
mean maturity of the powers, and “entire,” their 
interaction and correlation so that they work together 
as a team. 

From what we have said it seems clear that the 
higher one rises in the scale of being, the more com- 
plex becomes the system of his relations. But the 


more complex the system, the greater the possibility 
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of derangement, and consequent need of an inward 
and presiding spirit of co-ordination, which shall for 
ever make for reciprocal and harmonious interaction 
between the powers. 

Now, this word “‘count” with which the succeed- 
ing series of injunctions is introduced really takes in 
from the start the whole process from beginning to 
end. It is elsewhere translated “reckon,” and seems 
among other things to involve a bird’s-eye view of 
life, in which the whole train of events, from the 
first impact of trial to its final issue in character and 
destiny, spreads out before the eye. But it is the 
eye of faith that pierces through the veils that drop 
between us and the coming days. 

This is the faculty by which alone the soul can, 


“Find in loss a gain to match 
Or reach a hand thro’ time to catch 
The far-off interest of tears.” 


It is thus a foregone conclusion deeply-seated in 
the brain, never doubted or disputed. It is one of 
those closed questions that we never dream of reopen- 
ing, a fixed point around which everything else may 
move, but which itself can never shift. 

There are a few such axiomatic and bedrock 
truths, of which this is one, upon which the corner 
stones of life are laid; truths for which we have no 
fear, “though the earth be removed and the moun- 
tains be carried into the midst of the sea”: 
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*. . . truths that wake 
To perish never; 

Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour, 
Nor man nor boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 


Can utterly abolish or destroy!” 

Once let a man gain this ground of certainty, and 
life takes on a different aspect. It is seen in its total- 
ity. What was dark and distracted becomes clear 
and related. This is a truth that James is sure of, 
with a certainty that redeems life from its apparent 
victimisation by chance and change, putting a divine 
purpose behind all the distressing incidence of sorrow 
and want, of waste and weariness, the impact of 
temptation, the onset of sin, and the throb of pain. 
He does not stay to prove it. He takes it for 
granted, and affirms it as an ascertained and accepted 
fact, moving on from it to higher reaches and ranges 
of thought. Once this great unifying concept takes 
possession of a man’s mind as a fixed belief, nothing 
can hurt him. What possible harm can come to the 
inner life of the man who sees a soul of good in 
every so-called evil? To such nothing is unfriendly 
or comes amiss. Everything becomes his minister, 
and nothing has power to sour his temper or to 
vex his soul. He holds the key to all the seemingly 
fortuitous and adventitious things of life. He be- 
lieves them shot through with a purpose always 
divinely intelligent in its working, if not always 
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humanly intelligible, and certainly always beneficent 
in its ends. 

It is this cosmic and all-inclusive view which, by 
taking in all issues, not only reconciles a man to 
life’s discipline, but fills and thrills him with a joy 
too deep and divine for words. He is harmonised 
with the soul of things; he has passed into the spirit 
of the universe, that is the spirit of unification, and 
it has passed into him, with the result that his vision 
is anointed. 

Listen to Wordsworth, who lived near to Nature’s 
heart, and became one of her truest priests: 


“With an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony and the deep power of joy, 


We see into the life of things!” 

Such a vision pierces through the cloud into the light 
that lies behind, through the bitter grief to the en- 
folded joy. It sees that each so-called sorrow is in 
fact a seed, enclosing in its dark and acrid capsule 
some fragrant bloom that will yet unfold, and the 
grace of which faith even now foresees and fore- 
casts. “Light,” says the wise man, “is sown for the 
righteous, and joy for the upright in heart.” This 
is a metaphor of startling beauty and force, and if 
we put alongside of it what Paul says when speak- 
ing of death and burial, under the figure of a sowing- 
time, we shall see and feel its rich suggestiveness: 
“That which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body 
which shall be.” 
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Surely here is a key to the mystery of life’s sor- 
row and pain. If God be sowing for His children 
light and joy, then He also may not be sowing “that 
body which shall be.” The seed of light and light 
itself, may be as different as the seed of fruit and 
fruit itself. What greater contrast could you find 
than that which exists between the bitterness of a 
peach-stone’s kernel and the sweetness of the peach? 
Who that did not know, would ever dream that 
such a rough and astringent thing could hold the 
possibility of so rich a flavour in its heart? 

And so at the heart of griefs that bewilder and 
desolate our lives, it may be difficult for the un- 
purged vision or the undisciplined soul to see the 
wisdom that never falters and the love that never 
fails. But they are there all the same, and as the 
years bring in their rich results, lo! from the fields 
sown thick with pain and loss, we see “delights a 
hundredfold accrue,” and from the darkened graves 
of buried hopes: 


“There blossoms red, 


Life that shall endless be.” 


In regard to this, James at any rate, does not 
doubt nor even guess. He is certain. He knows. 
So overflowingly certain, indeed, that he has enough 
confidence for himself and to spare. It was doubtless 
the wisdom won through bitter years of trial and 
training in life’s school. Not at once had he grad- 
uated to this stage or arrived at so consoling an 
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outlook. But it was great for such a man, and 
worth all the agony of the years, thus to be able to 
come back from the valley of weeping, bending be- 
neath such golden sheaves of comfort, and ordained 
thenceforth to a ministry of consolation to the 
broken-hearted sons of men, even as the Man of 
Sorrows, through the mystery of His passion and 
the merit of His death, won both for himself and 
the humanity He came to redeem, the Crown of an 
everlasting joy. 

From what we have said it would seem that it is 
only under the pressure and provocation of life’s 
discipline that the best that is in us can be made to 
unfold. There appears to be no exception to this 
tule. Even the sinless Son of Man had to pass 
through the fiery ordeal both to become and achieve 
His best. ‘Though He were a son,” says the writer 
of the Hebrews, ‘‘yet learned He obedience by the 
things which He suffered, and being made perfect He 
became the Author of eternal salvation unto all that 
obey Him.” Again, the same writer assures us, “It 
became Him for Whom are all things and by whom 
are all things, in bringing many sons unto glory to 
make the Captain of their salvation perfect through 
sufferings.” That is to say, Christ’s disposition to 
obedience was provided through suffering in the only 
possible way with a field for its exposition. It was 
furnished with the opportunity for translating itself 
from the realm of thought and feeling into that of 
historic act and fact. But if it were thus necessary 
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for the Captain of our salvation to win His way 
upward through unrequited love, through baffled 
hope, through shattered plan; if the strong Son of 
God, who knew no sin, and to whom the very sug- 
gestion of disloyalty was such an affront that He 
flung it from Him as a hateful and contaminating 
thing; if the Holiest among the mighty and the 
Mightiest among the holy could thus come to the 
power and glory of His kingdom only through agony 
and desolation, how can we escape, in whom good 
and evil, loyalty and disobedience, tractability and 
perversity so strangely blend? Truly, “the disciple 
is not above his master, nor the servant above his 
lord.” It is enough for the disciple that he be as 
his master and the servant as his lord. 

What sustained the Master was the knowledge 
that His suffering was not meaningless, but the 
necessary part of a plan, the issue of which would 
be a joy unspeakable and full of glory. This it was 
that made Him scorn the offer of escape. Hence it 
is written, “For the joy that was set before Him, 
He endured the cross, despising the shame, and is 
set down at the right hand of the Throne of God. 
For consider Him who endured such contradiction of 
sinners, lest ye be wearied and faint in your minds.” 
Now, the word ‘consider’ in the original is a 
synonym of the word “count,” which stands at the 
beginning of our text. It means “to reckon up thor- 
oughly.” But to do this we must have all the facts 
and figures before us. Above all we must count 
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Christ in. He is the supreme factor Who turns 
every minus sign into a plus, and every plus into a 
minus, till, like Paul, we acquire a new system of 
arithmetic, and are able to say, ““The things that were 
gain to me those I counted loss for Christ. Yea, 
doubtless, and I count all things loss for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord.” 
It was this golden harvest of joy which was so clear 
to the eye of James, even while he was yet sowing 
in tears, and which, in his estimation, would far out- 
weigh all life’s sorrow and pain. Or to change the 
figure, it was upon these payable results that he had 
fixed his thought, while undergoing the process which 
alone could liberate the pure gold of character from 
the dross of self and sin. Who that has ever watched 
the variety of methods, mechanical, chemical, and 
electrical, for treating gold, silver, or copper-bearing 
ores, could fail to be impressed with the care and 
ingenuity with which it is sought to separate and 
save every tiniest grain of precious metal, that noth- 
ing of value may be lost? Who that has ever seen 
has not rejoiced when at length the final and fiery 
test of the retort has done its work, and the melted 
gold or silver, having yielded up its impurities at 
the call of furnace and flux, has flung back the image 
of the refiner’s face in unsullied clearness from the 
surface of the molten mass? All of which is finely 
suggestive of the patient care with which the Al- 
mighty Refiner is ever seeking to separate the evil 
from the good in the lives of us His children. 
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The Apostle Peter employs this refining process 
through which gold is passed, in order to illustrate 
the selfsame truth enforced by James. He forcibly 
says: “Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which according to His abundant mercy 
hath begotten us again unto a living hope by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, to an in- 
heritance incorruptible and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away, reserved in Heaven for you, Who 
are kept by the power of God through faith unto 
salvation, ready to be revealed in the last time. 
Wherein ye greatly rejoice, though now for a season, 
if need be, ye are in heaviness through manifold 
temptations, that the trial of your faith, being 
much more precious than of gold that perisheth, 
though it be tried with fire, might be found unto 
praise and honour and glory at the appearing of 
Jesus Christ, Whom having not seen ye love; in 
whom, though now ye see Him not, yet believing, ye 
rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory, 
receiving the end of your faith, even the salvation 
of your souls.” 

Now if man thus guards the precious but perish- 
ing metals which he seeks to refine, then with what 
jealous care will God guard the infinitely more pre- 
cious and enduring elements of character which are 
destined to outlast the stars? It is with these endur- 
ing elements of personality that James is dealing, 
and the value of which renders no price too heavy 
to pay, no sacrifice too great to make, no process 
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too painful to undergo, no time too long to wait, if 
only they can be disengaged from their accompany- 
ing impurities and from having borne the image of 
the earthy, be made to bear the image of the heav- 
enly. Now, this deliberate inclusion and employ- 
ment by God of pain and sorrow, as compulsory 
subjects in His curriculum for the training of human 
character, redeems the whole process from its appar- 
ent wantonness and places the discipline of life in 
the category of things that cannot be evaded without 
loss, any more than any of the compulsory subjects 
in a university examination can be dropped without 
vitiating the results. We are so liable to be deceived 
by the apparently accidental nature of our troubles; 
we see them coming in such seemingly meaningless 
and casual ways that we are tempted to think that 
if we had only been a little smarter, if we had only 
had a little more forethought, we might have 
avoided this trial or averted that; which of course 
is only another way of saying that if things had only 
been different, well, then they would not have been 
the same! All of which idle talk and speculation is 
quite beside the point, because if trouble does not 
come in by one door it will by another, and with all 
our skill and wit we shall not be able to escape. 
This then, becomes our highest wisdom. First to 
pierce through the seeming fortuitousness of life’s 
sorrows, and to read the purposeful intelligence by 
which they are measured out and assigned. And sec- 
ondly, so to adjust ourselves to their impact as to 
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win out of them all that they are intended to work 
for us in the way of moral gain. It is this large 
view which alone can enable us to endure, and like 
Browning’s hero in “Asolando,” win the renown of 
him. 

By the word “wisdom” in our passage, I think we 
are to understand, not wisdom in general but in 
specific relation to the subject which James has in 
hand. That the text is true as a general proposition 
is not hereby called in question. Indeed, if need be, 
it could be amply demonstrated as a speculative 
truth in its widest possible connotation. But the 
principles of sound exposition require us to limit its 
interpretation to the question under discussion, and 
understand it to mean the power to pierce through © 
the seeming capriciousness of human sorrows, and to 
discover the law of relation between the disciplinary 
processes of life and the moral goal towards which 
they are being divinely led. Unless we thus con- 
strue the passage through all that has gone before, 
we shall be compelled to the conclusion that there is 
a break in the continuity of James’ thought. ‘““Wis- 
dom” in this regard, may be interpreted as embrac- 
ing the capacity to comprehend, and the disposition 
to acquiesce in the divine purpose by which human 
life is being conditioned and controlled. It is this 
coupling up of acquiescence with comprehension, 
this passage of perception of the All-Fatherly will 
into reception of it, that separates wisdom from 
mere knowledge by an infinite degree. The success 
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of life’s discipline thus turns on the application of 
our knowledge in the way of personal adjustment 
and filial submission to tuition. Our graduation 
through pain and loss to the higher reaches and 
ranges of spiritual being thus turns on our full and 
free consent. What we win out of our trials in the 
way of moral character, will be in direct proportion 
to what we “will” into them in the way of co-opera- 
tion. To withhold this element is to imperil the 
entire process, the success of which depends solely on 
the behaviour of the subject involved, which, of 
course in its turn, must depend upon a clear human 
recognition of the divine intent. 

Look at the connection between our text and the 
preceding verses already dealt with. “My brethren, 
count it all joy when ye fall into divers trials, know- 
ing.’ Observe the force of this word “knowing.” 
It closes the question to all debate. It establishes 
a fixed point of departure, a base-line from which 
to construct the whole philosophy of sorrow; “know- 
ing” this, “that the trial of your faith worketh 
patience.” So much for the knowledge of the 
rationale, so to speak. But now see the contingency 
of consent on which it turns: “But let patience have 
its perfect work that ye may be perfect and entire, 
wanting nothing.” Clearly the behaviour of the dis- 
ciplined soul while under treatment, will be regulated 
by its capacity to apprehend and appreciate the moral 
purpose toward which the treatment tends. But if 
the moral purpose be unrecognised, then the im- 
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pact of trial will be resisted and resented as an in- 
trusion, instead of being welcomed and acquiesced 
in as a necessary part of the course. When this 
takes place, the moral effect is by so much neutral- 
ised, and in some cases indeed pushed beyond the 
point of mere neutrality into positive perversion, so 
that what was designed to soften, subdue, and touch 
to finest issues, tends to harden and confirm in evil 
ways. These New Testament writers never commit 
themselves to the doctrine that sorrow and suffering 
necessarily work out beneficent results. They know 
too well how much depends upon the personal equa- 
tion, not merely in the way of unresisting submis- 
sion, but also in co-operative consent. 

We naturally shrink from pain. It is involuntary. 
Only by a tremendous effort of the will can we 
nerve ourselves for an ordeal. This is largely the 
reason why the surgeon has to induce anesthesia in 
order to perform an operation. For whatever assent 
a patient may hand in preparatory to an amputation, 
we all know how for the majority of people the mere 
sight of blood, to say nothing of the pain, leads to 
an involuntary resistance to the knife and thus to 
the imperilling of life. But there must be no 
anesthesia during the divine process of amputation, 
neither must there be a stoical refusal to recognise 
pain; for it is only as one feels, and feels acutely, 
that the best results can be achieved. This should 
be a source of comfort to those who mourn. Alas! 
how many have reproached themselves because of 
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the heartache that refuses to be assuaged; how often 
have they suffered rebuke and scorn from others 
because forsooth they could not rally after some 
stupefying grief that had bewildered and desolated 
their lives. ‘Tennyson has described, in one of the 
most touching cantos of “In Memoriam,” what he 
himself suffered through the taunts of those who 
sneered at his protracted grief over Arthur Hallam’s 
death: 


“They call’d me fool, they call’d me child: 
I found an angel of the night; 
The voice was low, the look was bright; 
He look’d upon my crown and smil’d. 


“He reach’d the glory of a hand 
That seem’d to touch it into leaf: 
The voice was not the voice of grief, 

The words were hard to understand.” 


Now, it may be safely said that a painless process 
would be a morally fruitless one. To drug the soul 
into insensibility would be to defraud it of the 
twofold opportunity for the deepest self-realisation 
and realisation of the divine. This at least was part 
of the reason why Christ refused the medicated 
potion proffered to Him on the Cross. It was an 
anodyne prepared by kindly ladies, and with the 
consent of the Crown administered to the unhappy 
victims of crucifixion to soothe the torture of their 
dying hours. But Christ would have none of it. 
He would not have His sensibilities dulled. He 
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would endure the sharpest agony, the most torment- 
ing distress with every nerve alert and keenly sensi- 
tive. He would face the supreme crisis open-eyed 
and with no cloud upon His mind, that He might 
sound the uttermost depths of physical and mental 
woe, and win therefrom the right and the power to 
soothe and bless all the sons and daughters of pain. 
He would conquer physical agony by spiritual exalta- 
tion. He fixed His vision on the joy that was set 
before Him, and He endured. We all know what 
this is to a limited extent; how hunger and thirst, 
and even bodily laceration may be forgotten and 
ignored during great crises in our lives. Some ab- 
sorbing sorrow, some ecstatic joy, or some period of 
grave and anxious suspense, will lift us clean above 
the body and all its needs, leaving the mind unfet- 
tered in its thinking and the spirit free to work its 
will. In the case of Christ, as we have seen, He 
knew that His suffering was not meaningless and 
vain. He had foreseen and foretold it all. It was 
part of a pre-arranged plan that had been mapped 
out and accepted, “before the mountains were 
brought forth or ever the earth and the world were 
made.” Now, that which He thus knew and the 
knowledge of which girded Him with such strange 
upholding power, we too may know each in our order 
as the discipline of life proceeds; and if any man 
lack this knowledge or the wisdom to turn it to 
account, it may be had for the asking. It may not 
be, nay, it is not, necessary to see how the process 
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works, but it is necessary to know and feel that in 
spite of all appearance it is not unfriendly. 

Wisdom viewed in this aspect may be construed 
as the capacity to comprehend, and the disposition 
to acquiesce in the All-Fatherly Will by which life 
is being conditioned and controlled. If any man 
lack this wisdom, says James, it is at call. “But let 
him ask in faith, nothing doubting.” From this 
it would appear that in the matter of prayer, it is 
the reflex influence of faith upon the personality who 
exercises it, rather than its direct action on the per- 
sonality appealed to, that really constitutes its 
efficacy in securing the object of its desire. And the 
reason would seem to be this: faith subjectively con- 
sidered is a great unifying force. It converges all 
the faculties of mind and soul and even of body to 
the focal point of highest efficiency, whether as a 
praying or a working energy. If a man’s prayer is 
to “avail much,” to use one of James’ own phrases, 
then within the circle of his own personality, there 
must exist no distracting doubt making for division 
and the consequent dissipation of force. Until life 
is thus unified, until its whole continent of energy, 
so to speak, is drained into the common channel of 
some great beseeching and outreaching entreaty, and 
made to flow in one full, undivided stream of desire, 
it will not possess energy enough to find expression 
in the terms of prevailing prayer. 

Faith co-ordinates the desires of the heart and 
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the thoughts of the mind, so that they culminate in 
one clear-cut, all-controlling purpose, which in its 
turn gathers up this unanimity into expression, and 
presents it in fervent, effectual prayer, Until this 
unanimity is reached, or at least until faith succeeds 
in carrying the suffrages of the powers in an abso- 
lute working majority, it is futile to pray for wisdom 
or for any other boon. Imagine a deputation of 
citizens approaching the Lord Mayor to prefer some 
request, without having first of all agreed among 
themselves as to what they desired! His Lordship, 
in such a case, finding himself thus confronted with 
divided views and requests, could make but one 
reply: “Gentlemen, had you not better retire, and 
first settle among yourselves as to what you desire, 
and then come and prefer your request?” So, until 
a man’s own mind is thoroughly made up as to what 
he wants God to do for him, and the want is so 
deeply and urgently felt that it deems itself worthy 
of being met, in a word, until a man’s faith is firm 
and unwavering in the validity and reality of his 
necessity, as well as in the good pleasure of the 
Person he sues, there can be no such thing as suc- 
cessful prayer. The backward action of doubt in 
breaking up this ideal unity of life is here repre- 
sented as a cause of defeated prayer. Doubt, how- 
ever, not only divides; it sets the divisions in oppo- 
sition to one another, so that the forces of life are 
not merely halved, that were bad enough, they are 
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neutralised. The energy that should express itself 
in forward movement is expended in mutual con- 
flict, so that life is brought to a stand. 

Look at it this way. You are on a journey, and 
you arrive at a junction in the road with no one of 
whom to enquire, and no friendly signpost to point 
your way. Immediately you are in doubt as to 
which track to take. What is the result? Why, 
that you take neither, and call a halt until your sus- 
pense can be relieved. Now, this is ever the paralys- 
ing power of doubt, and herein lies the vital signif- 
icance of faith. It is not so much the difference, if 
any, that our faith makes to the divine disposition 
to bestow the blessing, as that its presence or absence 
qualifies or disqualifies us from its reception, so that 
if it came upon our divided mind, we should not 
know what to do with it. It may be difficult to 
conceive of the Infinite Personality who fills and 
embraces all things, as being affected favourably or 
unfavourably by either the presence or absence of 
our trust. But we can conceive of the moral fitness 
and utility of withholding what is asked for, with 
only half the mind and with a divided heart. 

It is true the Scriptures affirm that “without 
faith, it is impossible to please Him” ; but the word 
“please” here must not be taken to mean merely that 
He can be excited by agreeable sensations. The 
word has fuller and deeper implications than those 
with which it is commonly associated in our minds. 
The Greek term, which it seeks to translate, means, 
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“that without which a thing would be incomplete.” 
It signifies here the rhythmic effect of getting into 
step with the nature of things. It is the harmonisa- 
tion of the individual with the universal. It repre- 
sents the all-round fulfilment of relations between 
Godand man. Relations, of course, must be mutual. 
A one-sided relation is unthinkable; it is a contradic- 
tion of terms. Thus it comes to pass that, until the 
heart of God and the heart of man meet, neither can 
be satisfied. A God that could be self-complacent 
and wrapped round with measureless content, despite 
the fact that millions of His creatures were wander- 
ing in orphanage from Him and ignorant of their 
origin and destiny, might well be left to the enjoy- 
ment of His self-contained bliss, for He would be no 
God worthy of our interest or regard. Moreover, 
how could He with any show of consistency, require 
us to love men because they are our brothers, if He 
Himself as their Father, treated them with so lofty a 
disregard? Nay, there must be no rest for Him, 
any more than for us, till “we all come together in 
the unity of the faith.” 

It is this unifying faith, that can fit us for these 
highest and widest of all relations, first to Himself 
through Jesus Christ, who is our Head, and then 
through Him to all created intelligences, whether in 
earth or heaven. This is the faith that pleases Him, 
because it answers to the hunger of His Fatherly love. 
It is the homing instinct of the wayward, wandering, 
but always welcome children of His heart and home. 
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Such faith is not an act merely, nor even a success 
sion of acts. It is a fixed attitude of mind and heart. 
It is a life, a dwelling in the universal, a realisa- 
tion to one’s consciousness of the Infinite and all: 
enswathing Presence, in Whose love, as in an ocean, 
the soul is immersed. It has found its correlate, for 
what light is to the eye, and sound is to the ear, and 
air is to the lungs, that God is to the soul that trusts 
and loves. To such a soul everything becomes pos- 
sible. It has passed into sonship, and to be a son is 
to be an heir, with claims upon his Father’s estate. 
When such a soul asks for wisdom or any other 
gift, it is asking for its own. As sons and daughters, 
we are not on sufferance; we are in the family, and 
our rights and privileges are pledged to us in cove- 
nant terms. Instead of doubting, therefore, “et us 
come boldly to the throne of grace, that we may ob- 
tain mercy and find grace to help in time of need!” 


XVII 
The Courts Are Open 


“The courts are open, let them accuse one an- 
other.” —Acts XIX: 38. 


This is the representative of Imperial authority, 
appealing to the Roman instinct of law and order, 
as against the policy of “direct action” and the pas- 
sion of the crowd. The preaching of the Gospel in 
Ephesus had been attended with such phenomenal 
results that the whole city, hitherto given up to 
idolatry, had with almost one consent, renounced the 
worship of Diana and embraced the religion of the 
Cross. This was so threatening the image-making 
industry, which gave employment to so many hands, 
that there was a danger lest the demand for minia- 
ture representations of the goddess should fall off, 
and thus numberless craftsmen be thrown out of a 
job. This they foresaw would result in a slump 
of the silver market, and a panic on the exchange. 
Hence the uproar described in the chapter from which 
the text is chosen, and where the crowd, true to 
the temper of crowds in every age, gave rein to their 
passions and trampled the traditions of centuries 
under foot. Amid a babel of voices, in which it was 


impossible to hear himself speak, the town clerk 
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stepped on to the platform, and ultimately suc- 
ceeded in calming the tumult and making himself 
heard. 

Luke who wrote up this public meeting, had 
together with a fine gift of picturesque description 
a keen sense of humour. That is a fine touch, so true 
to life, whether in ancient or in modern times, in 
which he tells us that the greater part of the crowd 
did not know why they were come together. This, 
however, did not discourage them from joining in 
the catch-cry, “Great is Diana of the Ephesians,” 
which they kept up in monotonous chant for no less 
than two solid hours without knowing whether, or in 
what regard, the honour of their goddess was being 
aspersed or her authority impugned. 

It is not, however, for the purpose of discussing 
the details of this incident in an Eastern Roman 
province that I have selected our text. My desire is 
simply to show that the attempt to settle disputes 
on the voices of the mob, by appealing to the pas- 
sions and self-interest of the disputants, instead of 
on the equities of the case, must prove as futile in 
practice as it is fundamentally false in principle. 
Nothing could be more subversive of the best inter- 
ests of society and in the end of the entire social 
structure itself than the pursuance of such a method. 
One of the axioms of a highly organised social order 
is the willingness on the part of the individual to 
surrender the right of private war in favor of judicial 
arbitration. By common consent the redressing of 
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personal wrongs is vested in a properly constituted 
public tribunal, under such laws, ordinances, and 
safeguards as shall secure the uncorrupted adminis- 
tration of justice to all parties concerned. This se- 
cures the fair hearing of both sides to a suit, in an 
atmosphere of calmly-reasoned argument, unpreju- 
diced enquiry and even-handed justice, under the dry 
light of law, exhausted of the personal equation, and 
devoid of heat. 

In 1917, Lord Parker, the President of the English 
Law Society, said: “In every fully developed sys- 
tem of law the remedy for grievances is sought 
through judicial tribunals, based ultimately upon the 
organised forces of the community. But in the 
earlier stages of the growth of law the person ag- 
grieved was obliged, to a very large extent, to have 
recourse to what may be called self-help. Assisted 
by the members of his family or by his friends, he 
had to take matters into his own hands, and himself 
exact retribution. Individual force, however, is a 
matter of doubtful validity. It might be opposed by 
force on the part of the wrong-doer, and the latter 
may prove the more powerful and the wrong goes un- 
redressed.”’ 

Mr. Justice Jethro Brown, of Australia, in de- 
livering judgment under the Industrial Arbitration 
Act of that country, in the case of Michael Safe 
versus Walter McNally, pointed out that industrial 
law like civil law, had to pass through three stages. 
These are his words: 
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“In the first stage the person wronged must take 
the chance of being able to redress the wrong by 
appeal to force. In the second stage tribunals of 
conciliation are instituted, and these, while undoubt- 
edly saving much injustice, are still grossly inade- 
quate. In the third stage, the settlement of dis- 
putes, whether civil or industrial, must be accord- 
ing to law. Alike in civil and industrial and inter- 
national disputes, the interests of society demand 
their settlement according ta law. 

“T wish to say with all the emphasis of which I 
am capable that a section of the workers who go out 
on strike (quite apart from the consideration of 
wrong to the community) are guilty of betraying the 
enduring interests of the workers as a class. They 
bring contumely on that system of industrial ameli- 
oration, which has been established in Australia, and 
which hitherto has been the admiration of a great 
part of the civilised world. They alienate that 
general public sympathy which hitherto has con- 
tributed towards the legislative redress of grievances 
or ill conditions under which workers have suffered 
in the past. They also divide the wage-earners, be- 
cause the wage-earners, taken as a class, have com- 
monsense enough to realise that their real interest 
lies in a policy of progressive amelioration by legal, 
constitutional, administrative, and judicial means 
and not in a return to lawless force.” 

Now, it is a matter of very great regret that the 
settlement of peace abroad should have been fol- 
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lowed by its disturbance at home. Of course, we 
have long been aware of certain sinister forces at 
work in our midst, that have been merely waiting 
for a favourable opportunity to break into open 
rebellion against the existing order. The sudden 
cessation of the war has in certain ways played into 
the hands of these reactionaries. It has meant the 
arrest of force that was strongly moving in a given 
direction. But force cannot thus be suddenly 
fetched up without a resultant recoil, and unless 
provision be made for the working up and safe distri- 
bution of that recoil, it may work as much havoc 
among ourselves as it was designed to work upon our 
foes. Now, a part at least of this force has been 
taken up and cornered by the revolutionary party, 
and is being operated for destructive ends. With 
any sane and solid constructive policy of social and 
industrial reform, the vast majority of the com- 
munity will always be in heartiest sympathy. No 
one among us could be content with things as they 
are. The only question is as to how existing wrongs 
can best be rectified, so that social justice and equal 
opportunity for the fullest self-realisation may be- 
come the secured heritage of every man, woman, and 
child. While there are properly constituted methods 
of settling industrial disputes, the resort to “direct 
action” is an open act of rebellion, and while it has 
to be conceded that circumstances may at times 
arise when such rebellion is justifiable, it must only 
be as a last resort. 
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The conditions under which such hostile action 
against the established order is permissible have been 
very ably discussed by T. H. Green in his “Prin- 
ciples of Political Obligation.” These are his 
words: “‘No precise rule can be laid down as to the 
conditions under which resistance to a despotic 
government, becomes a duty. But the general ques- 
tions which the good citizen should ask himself in 
contemplating such resistance, should be what pros- 
pect is there of resistance to the sovereign power 
leading to a modification of its character, or an im- 
provement in its exercise, without its subversion? 
If it is overthrown, is the temper of the people such, 
are the influences on which the general maintenance 
of social order and the fabric of recognised rights 
depend so far separable from it, that its overthrow 
will not mean anarchy? If its overthrow does not 
mean anarchy, is the whole system of law 
and government so perverted by private interests 
hostile to the public that there has ceased to be any 
common interest in maintaining it?” 

Now, these questions, so cogently stated, bear 
reference to the right of action against a “despotic 
government,” so that whatever force they possess in 
reason, under such a rule, is augmented to infinity 
when they bear reference to a democratic system of 
government like our own, in the determination of 
which each individual has a share. The fact is we 
are faced up with a sectional selfishness which has 
displaced individual selfishness, and organised itself 
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against the interests of the community at large. It 
has set before it a goal which it persists in working 
towards, quite independently of whether the com- 
munity can bear the strain of the extra demand. 
This, according to T. H. Green, is the application of 
brute force in the way of passive resistance, and re- 
fusal to fulfil functions upon which the well-being 
of the entire body depends. 

The fact is every member of the body politic has 
obligations to the social order, which restrict his 
liberties. Men cannot have the advantages which 
flow from association without incurring certain 
corresponding and counterbalancing disadvantages. 
Privileges are everywhere set off by responsibilities, 
and everything has its price. Society rightly con- 
ceived and construed is really one big union, loyalty 
to which must modify and control our loyalty to any 
sectional unions that may be formed within it. The 
only justification for the formation of the sectional 
union is that its members may protect themselves 
against any infringement of their rights, or any im- 
position of disabilities which would prevent their 
taking a full share in both the privileges and respon- 
sibilities of the social organism of which they are a 
part. But when they forget that they are but a part, 
and employ the power which they have been per- 
mitted to acquire as a menace to the peace and pros- 
perity of the whole, they are denying to others what 
they claim for themselves. They thus become cre- 
ators of the very evils, only on a larger scale, that 
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they were supposed to be banded together to destroy, 
and the reactions are always damaging. 

Unions come into existence as a protest or pre- 
ventive against unfair conditions in work or wages, 
so that the worker shall not be exploited by capital- 
ism, and made to carry more of the social burden 
than it is his due to bear. What a satire, then, it 
becomes, when the organisers against tyranny them- 
selves become tyrants, and, having worked them- 
selves into the possession of power for the alleged 
purposes of self-defence, straightway turn it into 
a weapon of attack, and hold up the highways of 
trade in the enforcement of their demands! 

It was to prevent this possibility, or at any rate 
to reduce it to a minimum, that the system was in- 
stituted of Arbitration Courts. But these courts can 
only deal with such cases as are submitted to their 
judgment. But when the aggrieved parties refuse to 
have their claims adjudicated upon by the proper 
tribunal, an 27 passe is created, through which no one 
seems wise enough or courageous enough to cleave a 
way. But even when arbitration has been sought, 
on the understanding that both parties would agree 
to the court’s award, this understanding has again 
and again been violated by the workers, who, when 
they found the decision given against them, refused 
to accept as final what the judge had decreed. And 
incidentally may be noted here a fatal weakness in 
the practical working of the Act, when it comes to 
enforcing the acceptance of the award upon the 
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workers, from the fact that you cannot penalise large 
bodies of men. 

Thus it comes to pass that when the arbitration 
award is given against the employers, then compli- 
ance with its terms, however much they may demur, 
is comparatively easy to enforce, for any necessary 
pressure can at once be brought to bear in the way 
of fines or imprisonment. But should the position be 
reversed, and the verdict be in favour of the em- 
ployers, no such pressure can be brought to bear 
upon the employed, because the practical difficulties 
in the way of fining or imprisoning thousands of 
men are insurmountable. Hence we have emerging 
quite a new interpretation of the old adage, “One 
law for the rich and another for the poor.” It has 
thus now to be construed as giving an advantage in 
favour of the poor as against the rich, and not as 
heretofore, for here is a law which, while binding 
upon the master, can be flouted by the men. Thus 
a statute that aimed at administering all-round jus- 
tice in its practical working simply results in making 
injustice change sides. 

The “direct action” policy then is merely a piece 
of organised selfishness—sectional selfishness—in- 
different to all interests but its own, and operated in 
cold blood, careless as to whom it may crush in the 
pressure of its claims. Charles Lamb, in one of his 
most humorous essays, represents the Chinese as 
burning down their houses in order that they might 
enjoy the delicacy of roast sucking-pig. Now, these 
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more modern incendiaries with no more intelligence, 
would fire the whole fabric of society in order to 
compass their ends, forgetful that it is only as the 
social organism continues in its integrity that any 
ends they may gain can be made secure. If the 
workers of the community could only be made to see 
it, nothing could be more disastrous to the cause 
of Trade Unionism generally than for the policy of 
“direct action” to succeed. The fact is they want a 
system of society that will be adjustable, and if 
necessary, at times and in places even collapsible, 
when it comes into collision with their particular 
aims, but will hold on with absolute rigidity in its 
demands upon others. Their whole conception of 
society is wrongly based. Its corner-stones are not 
laid in reciprocity and mutual goodwill. They can- 
not see that the basal principle, without which a 
society cannot become or continue stable, is the self- 
subordination of private interests and class interests 
to the larger interests of the common weal. Once 
let this principle be successfully disputed, and the 
fabric of society must totter to its fall. That “direct 
action” may be perfectly legitimate in a primitive 
and loosely-constructed social order, and where there 
are no constitutional methods of settling disputes, 
may be readily conceded. But when the courts are 
open and all the machinery of arbitration available, 
to refuse their office in order to resort to such out-of- 
date methods of settling differences, suggests on the 
part of the strikers either a fear that they will not 
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get justice if they submit to arbitration, or else a fear 
that they will. Now to be afraid of the former is 
a reflection on the whole arbitration process, an im- 
plied charge of unfairness, incompetency, or cow- 
ardice against the court. It is a declaration of belief 
that a matter on which there are admittedly many 
questions requiring the most careful, impartial, and 
unimpassioned consideration, should be handed over 
for determination to the rough-and-tumble of a 
tug-of-war contest, in which those who can pull 
the strongest or hold out the longest, shall be ad- 
judged the victors, irrespective altogether of the 
equities involved. ‘Direct action” thus spells direct 
reversion to the law of the jungle, the law of the 
survival of the fittest, the fittest being of course, 
the strongest or the most strategic in fight. 

If, however, on the other hand, the advocates of 
“direct action” repudiate and reject the method of 
settlement by arbitration for fear that they will get 
justice, then this is to betray a desire to gain some 
undue advantage, which they believe no fair-minded 
court would ever concede. So that this fear drives 
them to a trial of strength, in the hope of gaining by 
might what they could never hope to gain by right. 
Society, however, has travelled too far to consent 
to any such return as would mean social disintegra- 
tion, by vesting all privilege exclusively in the strong 
and withholding from every man any right which 
he is not able to win and hold at the point of the 
sword. Such a course would discredit all the prog- 
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ress of the past, through the sweat and blood by 
which the workers have come to the possession of 
political power and social privilege. It would tear 
down all that has been laboriously built up through 
the centuries, and render vain the agony and tears 
of the toilers who have come thus far to their king- 
dom. It means the dishonouring of the past and the 
disinheriting of the future. All that the worker en- 
joys to-day, in the way of emancipation and amelio- 
ration, has come about through the working of 
ethical forces that have everywhere been making for 
social truth and justice; forces which taking their 
rise in the Christianity of Jesus Christ are seeking to 
universalise the belief in the Fatherhood of God 
and the practice of its corollary, the brotherhood 
of man. He is, therefore, no friend to the working 
man or to the cause of Labour, who advocates “‘direct 
action” as against arbitration. The substitution of 
the appeal to force in the place of the appeal to jus- 
tice, lifts the decision out of the realm of calm judg- 
ment and high moral consideration, to plunge it into 
the vortex of passion and prejudice, to be determined 
by a process of exhaustion, in which the rights of 
both parties are imperilled and the wrongs of neither 
may be redressed. 

The trouble with most of us is, we are ignorant 
of the conditions under which much of the work of 
the world is done. We hear occasionally of the 
hardships under which the sailor, the miner, and 
the factory worker labour, in order that we may live 
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in comfort and safety, but such information is un- 
comfortable to dwell upon and we put it out of 
thought. It is just this want of thought for others 
that lies back of all our social distempers. Want of 
thought is too often only another name for selfish- 
ness. We do not want to think about other people’s 
troubles, and so we either close our eyes and our ears 
to them or cover them up. But we cannot cure so- 
cial evils by ignoring them or driving them under 
cover. Many of us have been perfectly content 
that these things should be, so long as they did not 
obtrude themselves upon our notice or offend our 
taste. But this sort of thing must end. Each man’s 
interests must become all men’s care. We must not 
confound the cause of Labour with many of its paid 
advocates. It is the misfortune of the working man, 
to have been too frequently represented by irrespon- 
sible adventurers who have found in public agita- 
tion a fruitful means for promoting private ends. 
Thus the just and righteous claims of Labour have 
been prejudiced by these paid professionals, who 
have no more real interest in the workers themselves, 
with whose fortunes they gamble, than have the 
“bookies” on the racecourse in the, horses whose 
names they couple with the odds they call. 

Now, what is the conclusion of the whole matter 
but this—beware of covetousness, or, to use the larger 
term, forswear selfishness. But the only thing to 
eradicate this element is the introduction of a new 
life principle. We are in the throes of a social 
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trouble, but again let us remind ourselves that every 
social trouble in its last analysis is an individual 
trouble, and every individual trouble in its last 
analysis is a trouble of the heart. Hence, if we ask, 
where are we to begin to rectify society, the answer 
is, “Begin with ourselves.” And the dynamic by 
which alone this rectification can be effected is stored 
in the gospel of Him who pleased not Himself. 
Applied Christianity is the only power that can 
turn the tides of human thought and endeavor, and 
make them set towards the highest and best. But 
it can and it will, and amid the fulness of its 
revelations shall the Kingdom come, in which there 
is neither Jew nor Gentile, Greek nor barbarian, 
bond nor free, labour nor capital, but all are one in 
Christ. 


THE END 
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